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PREFACE 


No radio reporter was present with microphone and tape 
recorder when Jesus taught. Nor did a TV cameraman fol- 
low him on the way to the cross. Our Lord has not left us 
an autobiography nor even any odd notes of his teachings. 
There are, of course, the letters of the great missionary 
Paul, written only thirty years after Jesus’ death, but they 
do not tell us much about our Lord’s earthly life and they 
quote only a few of his words. We must therefore turn to 
the Gospels to see and hear what happened, although they 
were written a good half century after the events. 

It is still Jesus of Nazareth who meets us and speaks to 
us in the Gospels, but we meet and hear him through the 
witness of the evangelists. And the four Gospels are not 
identical. Each one has its own way of witnessing, its par- 
ticular point of view, its own “theology.” 

This book is written to help Christians discover the spe- 
cific Matthean way of witnessing to Christ. It is not a chap- 
ter by chapter, verse by verse commentary. Already enough 
concise interpretations of the first Gospel are available. ‘The 
best of these are probably Suzanne de Dietrich’s St. Mat- 
thew (The Layman’s Bible Commentary series, Vol. 16. 
Richmond, Va., 1962) and the more scholarly but very 
readable commentaries (Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, 
New York, Nelson, 1962, pp. 769-98); and by J. C. Fenton, 
Saint Matthew (The Pelican Gospel series, Baltimore, 
Penguin Paperbacks, 1963). Also see The Interpreter’s 
Bible: Matthew, Vol. 7. (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951-1958). 

Two considerations lead to the choice of the theme of 
“mission.” First, this theme is central in Matthew’s ‘“‘the- 
ology.” This Gospel was probably written in order to teach 
the churches how to participate in Jesus’ mission. Second, 
Matthew’s teaching on mission has so far been much 


neglected. Western missionary thought and action is one- 
sidedly based on Luke’s history of mission and on Paul—and 
mainly on Paul as seen through the eyes of Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles. A study of Matthew’s teaching on Jesus’ 
mission can therefore counterbalance such one-sidedness. 


There are many ways of studying the Bible. Three of 
them will be followed in each chapter of this book: 

First, there is the reproduction of a work of art. These 
are not meant as mere embellishments and illustrations. 
Artists see layers of truth which escape both activists in the 
midst of their life’s struggle and scholars who analyze and 
systematize from a detached vantage point. An effort of 
looking and meditating is therefore asked of readers. A 
quick glance will not be enough. Often one must live with 
a work of art for a long time in order to see what the artist 
saw and understand what he has to communicate. 

Second, there is the intellectual work to be done. In the 
course of the last decades the Gospel of Matthew and the 
biblical concepts of mission have been painstakingly studied 
by scholars. But the results of this scholarship are buried in 
books and periodicals written for specialists which are not 
easily available to ordinary Christians. ‘This communica- 
tions gap is dangerous for the Church, both for its life and 
its theology. Theological reflection must take place in the 
context of what the (so-called) laymen and laywomen 
experience today when they attempt to live according to 
God’s will and under his grace in the last decades of the 
twentieth century. Yet, at the same time, the everyday life 
of all Christians must be influenced by theological insight. 
This book attempts to enable a larger circle—beyond the 
professional theologians—to participate in the current 
studies of what Matthew taught about mission. (Those 
whose appetite for biblical studies is whetted and who 
would like to explore the subject further, will find in the 


appendices an introduction into the workshop of biblical 
scholars. ) 
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Third, the Bible must be read with complete awareness 
of our own time and environment. This confrontation be- 
tween two worlds—that of Matthew and that of today— 
can best happen in study and discussion groups. See Chap- 
ter VIII, “An Invitation for Today,” where more is said 
about this confrontation, and suggestions are made as to 
how to discover and learn, from Matthew’s teaching on 
mission, help and direction for our Christian life today. 
Some readers may want to start with this closing chapter, 
which gives a résumé and summary of some of these things, 
setting them in the context of today’s world. 

I want to express my thanks to Mrs. Diana Atkinson, 
who typed the manuscript; the librarian of the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, Dr. Margret Koch; as well as to Miss 
Frances Eshelman, who took the manuscript through print. 


This small book is dedicated to Ineke, my life compan- 
ion, who would have much preferred to participate directly 
in Jesus’ mission instead of merely helping me to hide 
behind books. Yet according to the Gospels, Matthew in 
particular, our participation in mission often takes the 
form of everyday chores in the home and the neighborhood, 
as well as chores of learning and teaching. 


Bossey, Switzerland, January, 1971 H.R.W. 
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Evangelist St. Matthew with the Angel 

Oil in color on canvas by Rembrandt van Rijn, Paris, 
1661. Life size figure, half length. The original is to be 
seen in the Musée du Louvre, Paris. Used by permission 
of La Réunion des Musées Nationaux, Versailles. 
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A TEACHER 
NOT LIKE OTHERS 


Rembrandt did not need to go far to find a model for his 
Matthew. Amsterdam’s ghetto was near his studio. The 
Dutch painter liked to walk through the narrow streets of 
the Jewish quarter for days on end, observing, sketching, 
and choosing the subjects for his paintings. He saw rabbis 
praying and studying the Torah—the will of the living Lord. 
He saw them gesticulating as they debated the implications 
of this Torah for everyday life in the Amsterdam of the 
mid-seventeenth century, and he watched them teaching 
the Jewish boys. It must have been one of these rabbis who 
became the model for his Matthew. 


REMBRANDT 'S MATTHEW WITH THE ANGEL 


Rembrandt never commented or wrote about his 
sketches and paintings. We therefore know virtually noth- 
ing about the circumstances which led to the creation of 
this work of art, which can now be seen in the Louvre in 
Paris. It was painted in 1661, in the last and most mature 
period of Rembrandt’s life. At about the same time he 
painted the other evangelists. But while Rembrandt’s Luke, 
John, and Mark appear without their traditional symbols, 
his Matthew is painted with the angel. 

The traditional symbols attributed to the evangelists had 
their origin in John’s vision of the four living creatures 


around God’s throne, “the first living creature like a lion, the 
second living creature like an ox, the third living creature 
with the face of a man, and the fourth living creature like a 
flying eagle” (Rev. 4:7; cf. Ezek. 1:10). From the seventh 
century onward, a symbol was attributed to each of the four 
evangelists according to the beginning of his Gospel: Mark 
is associated with the lion, because he begins the story of 
the good news in the desert where not only John the Bap- 
tist preached, but lions roared. Luke received the ox, be- 
cause his Gospel begins with a sacrifice in the Temple. To 
John belongs the eagle, presumably because a high flight of 
thought and meditation opens his Gospel. Matthew, how- 
ever, is associated with “the third living creature with the 
face of a man,” for in the first chapter of his Gospel he 
traces back the human origin of Jesus. 

During the Middle Ages these symbols often become 
mere decorations. Had Rembrandt painted his evangelists 
at an earlier stage of his life, when he still delighted in the 
picturesque, in oriental costumes, incidental details, and 
dramatic effects, he would certainly have given each evan- 
gelist his symbol. But in his last period all unnecessary de- 
tails and additions are omitted. ‘Therefore Rembrandt had 
no use for the lion, the ox, and the eagle. Why then did he 
paint the angel? 

If one compares earlier paintings, sculptures, and draw- 
ings of Matthew and the angel with Rembrandt’s painting, 
a striking difference and innovation appears: Far from 
being a mere symbol or decoration, or simply a helper hold- 
ing the book, Rembrandt’s angel has become intimately 
related to the evangelist. He lightly touches Matthew’s 
shoulder and whispers the Gospel message. Yet Matthew 
is not a mere scribe who mechanically writes down what is 
dictated. ‘The message goes through him. He listens with 
his whole being, but as if listening to a voice from within, 
as though unaware of the presence of the angel behind him. 
Matthew’s Gospel will thus be his witness to Jesus Christ, 
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not that of Mark or Luke or John. It will be a thoroughly 
human book with all its particularities, oddities, and short- 
comings, not the flawless transcript of divine dictation or a 
book magically dropped from heaven. Yet it will not be a 
merely human book. To show this, Rembrandt painted the 
divine messenger behind the evangelist. While Matthew 
listens to a voice from within, what he hears is not his own 
heart or mind speaking, but the good news of the angel. 
His wide open eyes do not look at any particular object 
in this world or time, but see through outward appearances 
to what really matters—the mystery of God’s kingdom. 

Radiographic (X-ray) photographs of Rembrandt’s 
painting have revealed the different stages of the canvas. 
The first sketch showed a tormented, troubled face. This 
was covered by a face with an attentive, but restless expres- 
sion. The final painting shows a man with great serenity. In 
the creation of this portrait Rembrandt has passed through 
a struggle similar to that experienced by Matthew when— 
in the turbulent years after the first Jewish war—he wrote 
his Gospel. 

Who was this man? Where, when, and for whom did he 
write? What sources did he use? And which major con- 
victions and intentions guided him in writing his Gospel? 
As soon as one attempts to answer these questions, one 
enters the very complex, sometimes enlightening, but more 
often confusing world of scholarly debate, with its converg- 
ing or contradictory arguments, its well or badly founded 
hypotheses and assumptions. (In fact, the Gospel of Mat- 
thew is at present one of the most debated books of the 
New Testament. In the last two decades a whole series of 
doctoral dissertations and scholarly interpretations have 
appeared. See Appendix C on “Studies on Matthew’s Con- 
cept of Mission.” The debate is still going on and often 
is it possible to report a consensus, so that one must either 
take sides or leave the question open. ) 
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HOW THE GOSPEL WAS WRITTEN 


It is clear that Matthew knew the Gospel of Mark, 
which was written about a.p. 65. He may not have seen it 
in its present form, but he was definitely dependent on 
Mark’s written witness. A little less than two-thirds of 
Matthew’s Gospel is a rewriting of this first source (from 
now on this source of Mark will be indicated by the ab- 
breviation “Mk’’). Often Matthew adopted Mark almost 
word for word, sometimes in a shortened version—especially 
where miracle stories are concerned. But new information 
about Jesus’ life and teaching is also added, so that Matthew 
in fact wrote a second, enlarged edition of Mark. 

The additions in Matthew fall into three major cate- 
gories. First, there are a few incidents of Jesus’ life and many 
sayings of Jesus, which Luke also reports. They account for 
about 200 of the roughly 1100 verses of Matthew’s Gospel. 
Has Luke copied them from Matthew or vice versa? More 
probably, both Luke and Matthew used a source of sayings 
of Jesus which was overly used and then lost. This assump- 
tion or hypothesis of a now lost source of sayings of Jesus 
has gained wide acceptance. Scholars label it “OQ,” which 
stands for the German word “Quelle” (= source). It is by 
no means certain, however, that O was actually a written 
document. It could equally well have been a set of oral tra- 
ditions. 

The second type of additions in Matthew are narratives 
of incidents and sayings not found in either Mark’s or Luke’s 
Gospel. ‘These passages, used only by Matthew, obviously 
are material which only Matthew came to know or which 
only he deemed important enough to report. They also in- 
clude the editorial additions of the evangelist. The letter 
“M” is often used to designate these passages found only 
in Matthew. 

Last, but not least, is the Old Testament. The Old Tes- 
tament was, of course, the Bible for all the evangelists. In its 
light they reported and interpreted Jesus’ life, death, and 
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Resurrection. This is especially true of Matthew, who 
quoted or alluded to the Old Testament much more than 
the other evangelists. In fact the following formula is used 
ten times to introduce quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment: “This took place to fulfill what the Lord had spoken 
by the prophet: . . .” (See Appendix B, on “Matthew’s 
favorite Old Testament passages.””) Mk, O, or M are added 
to references to Matthew wherever it will be helpful to 
indicate the original source. 

Matthew’s use of the Old Testament shows that he was 
not only an editor patching together quotations and infor- 
mation from different sources, making them ready for 
copying from generation to generation until Gutenberg 
invented printing, he was also an author who interpreted 
the tradition—information and teachings—which he tre- 
ceived. Like authors of the other Gospels, he did not wit- 
ness in abstract, timeless, general terms, but spoke within 
a concrete situation at a concrete time and with specific 
convictions and intentions. He rearranged the various ele- 
ments of the teachings (tradition) which he received 
through the sources M, O, and Mk, mentioned above, into 
his own pattern. He often changed what he knew from 
Mark and edited the sayings of Jesus differently from Luke. 
The editorial words and sentences by which the evangelist 
introduced and concluded the various sayings and narra- 
tives of his sources and knitted them together to form a con- 
sistent whole are themselves important clues in under- 
standing Matthew’s “theology.” He added material from 
his own source, especially at the beginning and end of his 
Gospel, and throughout the Gospel he was particularly 
concerned to show how the life and message of Jesus relate 
to the Bible; i.e., the Old ‘Testament. 

There is no longer much debate about when Matthew 
wrote. It must have been sometime between a.p. 75 and 95, 
although the sources which he used were, of course, much 
older. It is still Jesus of Nazareth who speaks to us through 
the long process of tradition and interpretation lasting some 
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fifty years. However, this does not happen in an immediate 
way, but rather through the medium of Matthew’s teach- 
ing, which is colored by the questions of his own time and 
setting. 

Where must we look for this setting? Many scholars 
place it on the Phoenician coast in Syria, perhaps in one of 
the busy, wealthy ports such as Tyre or Sidon. In order to get 
the feeling of Matthew’s time and environment, let us meet 
two of his outstanding contemporaries: the adventurer and 
historian Flavius Josephus, and the famous rabbi Johanan 
ben Zakkai. 


JOSEPHUS AND HELLENISTIC JUDAISM 


Josephus, a Jew of Palestine, was born shortly after the 
Crucifixion. At a time when Jews had little interest in 
biography, this ambitious and extraordinarily gifted man 
wrote an autobiography showing how strongly he was in- 
fluenced by the Hellenistic world. Among his other works 
are an account of the first Jewish war and a much longer 
book on Jewish history from the biblical creation story up to 
the Jewish war. His father belonged to the nobility in Jeru- 
salem, a descendant of the priest-kings of the previous two 
centuries, and Josephus himself became a seeker after truth. 
“At about the age of sixteen,” he wrote in his Life, “I de- 
termined to gain personal experience of the several sects 
into which our nation is divided. These, . . . are three in 
number—the first that of the Pharisees, the second that of 
the Sadducees, and the third that of the Essenes. I thought 
that, after a thorough investigation, I should be in a posi- 
tion to select the best. So I submitted myself to hard train- 
ing and laborious exercises and passed through the three 
courses.” 1 

Josephus finally settled down in Jerusalem as a Pharisee 
and priest until the outbreak of the first Jewish war in A.D. 
66 drew him into a new career. The Jewish leadership in 
Jerusalem sent him to Galilee to organize the “guerilla war- 
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fare” of fanatic Galilean nationalist groups, many of whom 
must have been Zealots who expected the immediate be- 
ginning of the messianic age. After a short career as a cun- 
ning general, Josephus was caught in a hopeless situation. 
Besieged in a cave with “forty persons of distinction,” ? 
Josephus proposed surrender. But patriotic Galileans did 
not know that word! Enraged, they wanted to kill their 
general. He persuaded them rather to kill one another in 
an act of group suicide. The drawing of lots was to deter- 
mine who should kill whom and in which order. Josephus 
then probably engineered it so that at the end he was left 
with one other man (“should one say by fortune or by the 
providence of God?” ? he wrote later). ‘They surrendered, 
and a new career began for Josephus when he was brought 
before the Roman generals. 

The Emperor Nero had sent the famous strategist Ves- 
pasian to crush the Jewish revolt. With his son Titus, he 
led three legions, an army of nearly fifty thousand men. 
When Josephus was brought before him, the Pharisee- 
priest-general began to prophesy: “You will be Caesar, Ves- 
pasian, you will be emperor, you and your son here. Bind me 
then yet more securely in chains and keep me for yourself; 
for you, Caesar, are master not of me only, but of land 
and sea and the whole human race.” ® 

Josephus, always against the Jewish extremist, was a 
member of the moderate party. Now he became the advisor 
and protégé of the Roman generals. In the same year, A.D. 
70, when Jerusalem fell, Vespasian indeed became the 
Roman emperor, later to be followed by his son, ‘Titus. 

Josephus moved to Rome and was given Roman citizen- 
ship. He lived in Vespasian’s former house, received much 
land in Judea, and was, of course, exempt from taxation. 
While most of his former colleagues were killed or labored 
as slaves in the cruel work-camps of the Roman Empire, 
Josephus lived a life of luxury. “Domitia, Caesar’s wife, 
never ceased conferring favors upon me. . . . At this period 
I divorced my wife, being displeased at her behavior. . 
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Afterwards I married a woman of Jewish extraction who 
had settled in Crete. She came of very distinguished parents, 
indeed the most notable people in that country.” * Fortu- 
nately Josephus used this leisure time for writing his books, 
for otherwise we would know far less about the period in 
which Matthew’s Gospel was written. 

The life of Josephus is like a parable of what happened 
to Palestinian Jews in the second half of the first century 
Ap.: the search for a life according to God’s will, which 
led to the development of many parties and sects; the con- 
fused messianic hopes among the Zealots and others, which 
led to the disaster of the first Jewish war in which several 
hundred thousand Jews may have been killed or sold as 
slaves; the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple; the 
time when even in Palestine Jews had to learn to live in 
diaspora—scattered among the Gentiles—as their fellow 
Jews had done ever since the sixth century B.c. in Babylon, 
Egypt, and the whole Graeco-Roman world. 

For many of the Jews this dispersion meant a far reach- 
ing process of Hellenisation: the priest and Pharisee, Jose- 
phus, took a Latin name (Flavius) and lived a mundane, 
worldly life in daily contact with Greeks and Romans. 
In his adaptation to the non-Jewish world he went so far as 
to compare the Pharisees with the Stoic school, a then 
popular Greek philosophy and style of life, whose austerity 
and repression in fact had very little resemblance to 
Pharisaic spirituality. However, it was not such Hellenistic 
Jews as Josephus who shaped the future destiny of the 
Jewish people. Let us therefore meet another, somewhat 


older contemporary of Matthew—Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai. 


JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI 
AND RABBINIC JUDAISM 


Johanan died about a.p. 80-85, thus at the time when 
Matthew wrote his Gospel. Three forces molded this man, 
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who was to reshape the Jewish way of life. First, he was a 
pupil of the great and gentle Pharisee, Hillel, who—together 
with his much sterner colleague and opponent, Shammai— 
had become an outstanding spiritual Jewish leader at the 
beginning of the Christian era. “Hillel said: Be of the dis- 
ciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving 
mankind and bringing them nigh to the Law” (Aboth 
1:12).5 While Shammai and his school represented the 
patricians and advocated a rigid, militant fanaticism, the 
members of the school of Hillel showed much love for the 
lower social classes, were passionately pacifist, and at- 
tempted to reinterpret the Torah for a new time. From the 
very beginning of the Jewish war Johanan ben Zakkai op- 
posed the policy of armed revolt against Rome. When he 
failed in this, he left the doomed Jerusalem to continue his 
work for peace in the camp of Vespasian. 

The second important influence on his life was Johanan’s 
early experience in Galilee. Before he became the leader of 
an important school in Jerusalem, he had worked for 17 
years in Arab, a village between Nazareth and Capernaum. 
There he came to know the Galilean messianic movements 
with their apocalyptic visions and expectations. To him 
this seemed dangerously unrealistic and misinformed en- 
thusiasm, which had to be countered by sober, serious learn- 
ing in schools. Third, Johanan belonged to the growing 
movement of lay Pharisees who resented and opposed the 
arrogance of the priests. 

With such heritage and convictions Johanan was the 
right man to help Jewish life and faith survive the catastro- 
phe of a.pv. 70 and the disastrous external and internal con- 
ditions following the war. As the only surviving member of 
the Sanhedrin (the Jewish law court) in Jerusalem, he re- 
ceived Vespasian’s permission to establish the Sanhedrin in 
Jamnia, a resettlement place for Jews in western Judea. 
There Johanan gathered the surviving scholars and laid the 
basis for later rabbinic Judaism. First the fragmented rem- 
nants of Judaism had to be consolidated. This happened 
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mainly by eliminating all serious rivals to the dominant 
Pharisaic party. Many Zealots had been killed in the war. 
They became discredited in the course of events, though 
they heroically resisted the Roman legions until their last 
bulwark, Masada, fell in April 73. The Essenes had also lost 
many of their members in the war, and their apocalyptic, 
visionary fervor was now rejected. With the end of the semi- 
independent political life of the Jews, the Sadducees lost 
many of their functions. Moreover, their rigidity in ob- 
serving the Torah without reinterpreting it made them unfit 
for leadership. And, when the school in Jamnia declared the 
resurrection from the dead as true Jewish belief, they (not 
believing in resurrection) became heretics. With the de- 
clining authority of the Sadducees, that of the priests also 
diminished, and the destruction of the Temple brought 
their main ministry to a sudden end. 

Having created a united Pharisaic front, Rabbi Johanan 
faced a second major task. Jewish liturgical life had to be 
readapted to the new situation with neither Temple nor 
sacrifices. The process which had begun in the Jewish dis- 
persion in the sixth century B.c. now became the norm 
even in the Jewish homeland: Temple worship was re- 
placed by services in the synagogues. Instead of sacrifices 
came the acts of charity, prayers, and suffering. The study 
of the Torah was the backbone of this way of life. Many 
functions of the priests were therefore entrusted to the 
rabbis, who from then onwards received the official title 
“Rabbi” in an act of ordination by the laying on of hands. 

The institution of an authoritative rabbinate in Jamnia 
made it possible to begin the major work of rabbinic Juda- 
ism, namely the collection, codification, and interpretation 
of the oral tradition, which led to the Mishnah and later to 
the Talmud. In addition to consolidating Judaism by creat- 
ing a united front and by beginning the rabbinic work, 
Rabbi Johanan and the scholars at Jamnia also had to pre- 
serve Judaism from outside dangers. This was done mainly 
by establishing clearly the distinction between Jews and 
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non-Jews. It was in Jamnia under the leadership of Johanan’s 
successor, Rabbi Gamaliel II, that the harsh words against 
“Nazarenes and the minim” (the heretics, including Jewish 
Christians) were added in the following twelfth benedic- 
tion of the chief prayer of the synagogue: “For the renegades 
let there be no hope, and may the arrogant kingdom soon 
be rooted out in our days, and the Nazarenes and the minim 
perish as in a moment and be blotted out from the book 
of life and with the righteous may they not be inscribed. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who humblest the arrogant.” ® 
The school at Jamnia was therefore not only instrumental 
in reshaping the Jewish way of life, but at the same time it 
was there that the separation between rabbinic Juda- 
ism and the Christian church was authoritatively stated. 


. 


MATTHEW AND AN EARLY CHURCH 


Where do Matthew and the churches for which he 
wrote stand when compared with Josephus or Johanan and 
their respective worlds? Opinions are much divided at this 
point. Many good arguments can be brought forward to 
show that Matthew and the Matthean churches have a 
strongly Jewish, sometimes almost “rabbinic,” character. 
The famous German commentary on the New Testament, 
compiled on the basis of the Talmud and Midrash by H. L. 
Strack and P. Billerbeck, devotes its thick first volume of 
1055 pages exclusively to the Gospel of Matthew, while the 
second volume of only 867 pages is comprised of the rab- 
binic material relevant to the gospels of Mark, Luke, John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Much of Mark and Luke 
could, of course, be omitted because it had been covered 
already in the commentary on Matthew. Nevertheless, this 
disparity of length shows how intimately the first Gospel 
relates to Jewish thought. This has been interpreted in two 
ways: Either one maintains that the first Gospel expresses 
the faith of Jewish Christians, especially those in Galilee 
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(who are not identical with the Jewish Christians in Jeru- 
salem who emigrated to Pella at the beginning of the first 
Jewish war) and that the Gospel was written for them; 
or one can argue that Matthew entered into a critical con- 
frontation with Judaism after a.p. 70 and therefore wrote in 
a rabbinic style. 

Another quite different idea is now gaining much sup- 
port among scholars: Neither the supposed Jewish-Christian 
readership nor the supposed confrontation with Judaism is 
considered as being most characteristic of the Gospel. Of 
course, the tradition, or body of teachings, which Matthew 
received had a strongly Jewish-Christian character. In in- 
terpreting and recording this tradition, however, Matthew 
did not think of the Jews or the Jewish-Christians, but of 
the whole world and the church of the Gentiles. According 
to this view the point of the first Gospel would be to show 
in the form of a history of salvation that Jesus’ life, teaching, 
dying, and rising among the Jews now concerns the ozkou- 
mene—the whole inhabited world. Some even go so far as 
to state that Matthew himself was not a Jew but pagano- 
Christian—a converted Gentile. 

Still others think that the first Gospel was written to. 
correct two dangerous tendencies in the church of the late 
first century: On the first front, the Gospel challenged the 
Judaizers among the Judeo-Christians, who continued to 
live according to the Torah and who saw in Jesus merely 
the Messiah of the Jews and not the Lord of all nations; on 
the second front, the Gospel corrected Gentile-Christians 
who misunderstood the apostle Paul’s preaching about 
God’s grace in an antinomistic way (maintaining that Chris- 
tians were freed from moral law) by living as if obedience 
to God’s will did not matter. 

Faced with such diversity of interpretation—and only a 
few of the many hypotheses are mentioned above—one is 
reminded of the oldest Christian reference to Matthew’s 
Gospel, the cryptic comment of Bishop Papias, who wrote 
about A.D. 140: “Matthew [wrote] the oracles in [the] He- 
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brew dialect, but everyone interpreted them as he was able” 
(Eusebius, History, I11.39.16).7 There are certainly many 
elements of truth in the above interpretations and under- 
standings. Yet, as they do not add up to a consensus, and as 
none of them is totally satisfying, one must reach one’s own 
idea. After studying the major suggestions which have been 
made, and based mainly on the studies of those who believe 
that the first Gospel was written in Syria, I suggest the 
following hypothesis concerning the milieu and the ad- 
dressees—the setting and those for whom he wrote—the 
purpose, and the author of Matthew’s Gospel: 

1. The Gospel was written in one of the Syrian ports and 
originally intended for churches of the same type as those 
found in Syria in the decades after the destruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem. There must have been strong Galilean 
influences in these Syrian churches. Matthew’s pro-Galilee 
and anti-Jerusalem tendencies, the insistence on Peter and 
other Galilean elements are well known. The Gospel, how- 
ever, was written in and for a Hellenistic setting, for con- 
gregations which spoke Greek and consisted probably of a 
majority of converted Hellenized Jews and a minority of 
Christian-Gentiles. In their daily work the members of 
these congregations must have been in close contact with 
Greeks, Romans, and people of many other nationalities 
who passed through a busy port. At the same time they also 
maintained a living—though not very friendly—contact 
with the synagogue across the street. What happened in 
Jamnia under Rabbi Johanan’s leadership was probably not 
unknown to Matthew and the Christians for whom he 
wrote. There are thus two fronts in the first Gospel, yet not 
so much against Judaizing and antinomistic tendencies 
within the church, as against the growing rabbinic Judaism 
of the synagogue and the various ways of life in the Hellenis- 
tic world which one might encounter in a Syrian port. 

2. The main style of the first Gospel shows that it was 
written in the first place neither to be read in worship 
services, nor to refute heresies, nor to convince either the 
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Jews or Gentiles that Jesus was the Messiah and the Lord. 
All three possibilities have been suggested. Much more 
likely is the old hypothesis which many scholars hold again 
today; namely, that the first Gospel has essentially a cate- 
chetical character. The term “catechetical” must then not 
be understood in a narrow sense (as referring only to the 
instruction of catechumens—those who receive instruction 
preliminary to admission to the church). It aims at 
teaching in a much wider sense, what we would call leader- 
ship training today, or Christian adult education or lay 
training. The terminology which Matthew used points to 
this teaching style. The designation of Jesus’ followers is 
the term “disciples.”’ The style is repetitive with didactically 
important parallels, lists, repetitions, and alternatives. Above 
all, the structure of the Gospel points to its didactic char- 
acter. The evangelist has grouped individual sayings and 
incidents around themes and has composed five major dis- 
courses of Jesus. All of them are preceded by a collection of 
shorter narratives about what Jesus did and said and all of 
them end with the stereotype sentence: “When Jesus had 
finished these sayings he. . . .” The five discourses are the 
Sermon on the Mount (5:1—7:27), the discourse concern- 
ing mission and martyrdom (9:36—10:42), the teaching on 
the kingdom of heaven (13:1-52), the instruction about 
church life and leadership (17:22—18:35), and the fare- 
well discourse about life in the light of the coming Judg- 
ment (23:1—25:46). 

3. Teaching is not an aim in itself but has a definite 
content and purpose. The content will be discussed later in 
this book. The purpose has often been seen as the upbuild- 
ing of the church. There is indeed more concern for the 
church in the first Gospel than in all the others. The very 
term ekklesia (= church) occurs neither in Mark, Luke 
nor John, but twice in Matthew (16:18 M and 18:17 M). It 
has already been pointed out that throughout his Gospel 
the evangelist struggled with the question about how the 
church relates to the elect people of God. However, this 
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ecclesiastical character and purpose of the Gospel has been 
overemphasized. What interests the evangelist is the mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ and the way in which the church can 
and must participate in it in the light of the coming Judg- 
ment and Kingdom. The Gospel is therefore written in 
order to teach the churches how to participate in Christ’s 
mission. 

4. Until now the name “Matthew” has been used as if 
we knew much about the author and could write his biogra- 
phy like that of Josephus or Johanan. As a matter of fact, we 
know virtually nothing certain about him. The cryptic com- 
ment of Papias quoted earlier is discussed in many articles 
and books but has not shed much light on the issue. It is 
unlikely that he was Matthew the tax collector and apostle 
mentioned in Matthew 9:9 and 10:3. Perhaps he was not 
even an individual author, and this Gospel may have been 
written by a group of people or a school, which then named 
it after the apostle Matthew—a custom quite common and 
acceptable in the ancient world and the early church. Per- 
sonally, I am most attracted by the hypothesis that Mat- 
thew was a converted rabbi, probably a Galilean by origin. 
It has even been suggested that he might have been a dis- 
ciple of Rabbi Johanan. 


A PEOPLE TRAINED FOR THE KINGDOM 


After this long excursion into the frustrating world of 
scholarly writings and hypotheses about the first Gospel, it 
is good to return to Rembrandt’s painting. Rembrandt read 
little or nothing of what theologians wrote. When, in 1654, 
faced with bankruptcy, he had to sell all his possessions, 
including a rich collection of valuable paintings and works 
of art from all over the world, only two books appeared on 
the inventory: Flavius Josephus’ Jewish War and an old 
Bible. The inventory after his death included only one 
book, the Bible. In reading and rereading the first Gospel 
Rembrandt saw who Matthew really was: a teacher and 
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witness, yes, but one who first of all listened and went on 
learning. When he wrote and taught, it was then not his 
own scholarship which he imparted. He had become trans- 
parent, and another teacher spoke through him, a teacher 
not like others. Perhaps the short conversation between 
Jesus and his disciples recorded in Matthew 13:51-52 M was 
in Rembrandt’s mind when he painted Matthew. It has 
been suggested that verse 52 was actually a self-portrait of 
the evangelist: 

“‘Have you understood all this?’ they said to him. 
‘Yes.’ And he said to them, “Therefore every scribe who 
has been trained for the kingdom of heaven is like a house- 
holder who brings out of his treasure what is new and what 
is old.’ ”” Matthew was the only one to record this conversa- 
tion, which concludes the teaching about the Kingdom. 
Jesus had spoken to the crowd in parables (13:1-9 and 24- 
34). Only in the more intimate circle of the disciples had 
Jesus explained the meaning of these parables. ‘This led to 
the question: “Have you understood?” Almost every word 
used in the subsequent conversation is one of Matthew’s 
favorite terms. 

The conversation begins with Jesus’ concern as to 
whether or not the disciples have understood. While Mark, 
throughout his Gospel, emphasized the sad fact that the 
disciples did not understand, Matthew, on the contrary, in- 
sisted that to the disciples “it has been given to know the 
secrets of the kingdom” (13:11, cf. Mark 4:11). This is the 
whole point of chapter thirteen. The disciples may be men 
of little faith, they may doubt for the time being, not under- 
stand, or only vaguely comprehend; but contrary to the peo- 
ple of the crowd whose heart is hardened, the disciples are 
called to know, perceive and see, and they are in fact en- 
abled to do so by the teaching of Jesus. This understanding 
is no mere intellectual ability and process. It begins with 
the fact that God opens the eyes and ears and hearts of 
the disciples, but it also includes a conscious decision on the 
part of the disciples to follow Jesus. Thus only will the dis- 
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cernment of “the mysteries of the kingdom” become pos- 
sible. 

To be a disciple, therefore, means primarily to be trained 
for the Kingdom. This does not mean that Jesus’ followers 
should go to the school in Jamnia and sit at Rabbi Johanan’s 
feet in order to learn all that is to be known from the written 
and oral tradition about the coming messianic age. The 
same form of this verb, which has both catechetical (teach- 
ing and training) and missionary overtones, occurs in Mat- 
thew 27:57 Mk, which speaks about “a rich man from 
Arimathea, named Joseph, who also was a disciple of Jesus” 
(the exact translation: “. .. who also was taught or trained 
or brought into the discipleship in Jesus.” Note that Mark 
and Luke use another verb.) The thing to be understood 
about the Kingdom is its totally new situation since the 
coming of Jesus, the good news which will be studied in the 
next chapters of this book. Only if thoroughly trained in 
the present affairs of the Kingdom will the disciples be ready 
for the great task which Jesus intends them to accomplish 
according to the last verses of the Gospel: “Go, . . . make 
disciples [again the same verb as in 13:52 and 27:57] of 
all nations . . . teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you.” 

Matthew speaks about scribes trained with regard to the 
Kingdom. As was mentioned earlier, he may have used this 
word of Jesus as a self-portrait, like an artist’s signature in 
the corner of his canvas. We also learn (as in 23:34 and 
perhaps 8:19, cf. 8:21) that in the churches of the evan- 
gelist’s time and place there must have been Christian 
scribes. Matthew himself was probably one of them. But 
this incidental information is not the point of the passage. 
The short conversation ends with a parable and the teaching 
of this parable certainly applies not only to Christian 
scribes but to all the apostles, if not to the church as a 
whole. 

“Like a householder who brings out of his treasure what 
is new and what is old,” one must be on one’s guard not to 
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let this short parable say things which are foreign to it. The 
new and the old do not refer in a Lutheran way to the Law 
and the Gospel, as some assume. Nor should one relate 
these terms too quickly to the Old and the New Testament. 
It is interesting how even outstanding exegetes rightly trans- 
late “the new and the old” but in their explanation fall 
back into the traditional order: the old and the new. This 
parable does not suggest either that disciples should make a 
harmonious combination of Jesus’ new teaching with their 
old (Jewish or Gentile) belief. ‘Those who do so should 
listen to another saying of Jesus which Matthew reported: 
“No one puts a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old garment. 
... Neither is new wine put into old wineskins” (9:16-17 
Mk). In this passage another Greek term for “new” is used 
which designates only what is new in time, what is fashion- 
able and will soon be out of date, while the Greek word 
for “new” in the parable about the Christian scribe means 
that which is qualitatively new and thus retains its incom- 
parable quality of newness forever. As was stated earlier, 
this newness concerns the new state of affairs with regard 
to the kingdom of heaven. “Blessed are your eyes, for they 
see, and your ears, for they hear. Truly, I say to you, many 
prophets and righteous men longed to see what you see, and 
did not see it, and to hear what you hear, and did not hear 
it.” (13:16-17 Q, but Luke recorded this saying in another 
context.) This new state of affairs which came about 
through Jesus is also the old. It is no novelty or new fashion, 
but something that in a hidden, potential way has always 
existed wherever the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was 
at work. The new is the radical fulfillment of the old, re- 
vealing its true meaning. Matthew proved this by one of 
his formula quotations: “I will utter what has been hidden 
since the foundation of the world” (13:35). 

Perhaps the most important word in the parable is the 
verb used: “a householder who brings out of his treasure 
what is new and what is old.” The householder does not put 
valuable new and old things into his treasure, mixing and 
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combining them as was fashionable in the Hellenistic world. 
Nor does he carefully guard the treasure and build a fence 
around it as Rabbi Johanan started to do in Jamnia. He 
foolishly opens the treasure and throws its precious new— 
and at the same time old—content out. Quite contrary to 
the prevailing mood among ministers of finance and others 
who have been entrusted with the stewardship of valuable 
things, this householder is free from worry. He has the same 
single-mindedness and freedom for surprise actions as the 
man who sold everything in order to buy the piece of land 
with the hidden treasure, or the merchant who sold all his 
stocks in order to buy the one precious pearl. What has been 
hidden since the foundation of the world must become 
manifest. The mysteries of the kingdom are not to remain 
the secret knowledge of a few, but will be taught to all the 
nations. ; 
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The Three Wise Men 

Unfinished clay sculpture by Erdmann-Michael Hinz, 
made in 1947 or 1948. Reproduced from photograph in 
the book Bettler und Lobsdnger [Beggars and Wor- 
shipers] by Paulus Hinz. Used by permission of the 
publisher, Eckart-Verlag, Witten & Berlin. 
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VISITORS 
FROM THE EAST 


There is no lack of sumptuous paintings about the three 
“kings” who followed the star and came to worship the 
‘ infant Christ. The great masters of the Middle Ages, the 
famous artists of’ the Renaissance, all have painted this 
scene. Why then choose the unfinished clay sculpture of a 
fourteen or fifteen year old boy? Because Erdmann-Michael 
Hinz listened to Matthew’s teaching more carefully than 
the great masters. His hastily modelled figures of the three 
wise men bring us nearer to the point of Matthew’s witness 
than many accomplished paintings of the same event. 

The high school boy, Erdmann-Michael, grew up during 
the war and immediate post-war years in Eastern Germany. 
What he believed and what he saw and experienced in his 
short life (1933-50) was given form in clay figures. For him 
this modeling during the odd hours between his school 
work was a necessity and at the same time an exercise for 
the real works of art he would create after his exams, when 
he hoped to become the pupil of a sculptor. But a few weeks 
before this great desire was to be fulfilled, a careless truck 
driver killed him on the road. What remains of this poten- 
tial artist’s work are a few photographs of his clay figures. 
The ones reproduced here belong to a Christmas scene 
which he modeled for a friend. The group conforms to the 
classic pattern: in the middle, Mary and the Child; on the 
right, the shepherds; and on the left, the “kings.” Yet a 
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closer examination reveals that Erdmann-Michael Hinz did 
not simply follow the set pattern but innovated and—as 
will be shown—trightly interpreted Matthew. 


A PRELUDE 


In order to understand the passage about the visitors 
from the East (Matt. 2:1-12), one must free oneself from 
current interpretations. Mark began his Gospel with John 
the Baptist, while both Luke and Matthew added two 
chapters on events preceding the Baptist’s ministry. ‘There 
is a strong tendency—not only in Christmas pageants—to 
harmonize and synchronize these two introductions. Usually 
this means that Matthew’s first two chapters are squeezed 
into the much better known narratives of Luke. In fact, 
however, the two evangelists did two quite different things 
in their introductions. 

Luke, the converted Greek, gave an account of the birth 
of Jesus. Besides Nazareth, where, according to Luke, Joseph 
and Mary lived and to which they returned, and Bethlehem 
—where their child was born during a short visit—the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem appears as the main setting. Mary—and not 
Joseph as in Matthew’s Gospel—is the recipient of revela- 
tion. The Old ‘Testament is used liturgically, providing 
hymns and prayers as a response to the miraculous events 
recorded (and not as prophecies of the things that would 
happen, as in Matthew’s Gospel). Luke even filled in the 
gap between the birth of Jesus and his public ministry by 
recording an event from Jesus’ boyhood. In this way he 
satisfied his own and his Gentile-Christian readers’ bio- 
graphical and historical interests. 

Matthew, however, only incidentally referred to the 
event of Jesus’ birth, in two subordinate clauses, so to speak 
(1:18a and 2:la). The immediate purpose of his introduc- 
tion lies elsewhere. Before relating Jesus’ words and deeds, 
his didactic sensitivity and skill led him to answer two basic 
questions: Who is Jesus? Where does he come from? There- 
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fore his Gospel begins with a genealogy, hammering into 
the reader’s mind and memory that Jesus is “the son of 
David, the son of Abraham.” For the same reason, and still 
in answer to the first question, Jesus is given a name and 
titles. The genealogy ends with the sentence, “. . . of whom 
Jesus was born, who is called Christ” (i.e., the expected 
Messiah). The genealogy is followed, not by the story of 
the birth, but by the narrative of the name-giving: “You 
shall call his name Jesus |i.e., “the one who saves’ ] . . . and 
his name shall be called Emmanu-el” (God with us). 

In answer to the question about where Jesus came from, 
Matthew wrote his second chapter. It is full of geographic 
names: The point of departure is Bethlehem, where Joseph 
and Mary apparently had their home. There, perhaps one 
or two years after the birth of Jesus, they received the visit 
of the men from the East. Therefore, Herod decided to kill 
not only the newborn babies, but all those of two years and 
under (cf. 2:7 with 2:16). Because of the impending danger 
from Jerusalem, Joseph and his family became refugees in 
Egypt. When Herod died, they returned, bypassing Judea 
in order to become settlers in Galilee. The chapter ends 
with a typical Matthean formula-quotation: “He went and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that what was spoken by the 
prophets might be fulfilled, “He shall be called a Nazarene’.” 

Matthew would have been a poor teacher had he simply 
answered the questions and left it at that. In fact, he used 
the opportunity for further teaching by challenging those 
who asked the questions and thus evoking new queries. In 
answer to the question “Who was Jesus?” he not only taught 
the genealogy but also revealed the meaning of the name 
and titles of Jesus. Similarly, in answer to the question 
“From where?” he did not simply teach the itinerary of 
Jesus’ early life, but revealed the main theme of his Gospel. 
Matthew’s introductory chapters are therefore not biograph- 
ical additions to Mark’s Gospel, but are like a prelude in 
which the basic melody of the symphony to follow is already 
anticipated. 
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The narrative about the visitors from the East must not 
become mere supporting material for Luke’s account of the 
birth of Jesus, nor must it be interpreted on the basis of 
later embellishments and additions. In fact, not many other 
biblical texts have stimulated the inventive imagination of 
readers as much as the account of these mysterious visitors. 
In remembrance of their adoration and Christ’s manifesta- 
tion before them, one of the oldest Christian festivals was 
established: the feast of Epiphany on January 6th, cele- 
brated in the Eastern Church since the second century. An 
old Syrian tradition speaks about twelve wise men, but 
from the fifth century onward the number of three was 
fixed, and meanwhile the visitors had become kings. In the 
eighth century their supposed names, ages, and origins were 
also known: the old Melchior from Europe, who gave the 
gold; the young Caspar from Africa, who presented frankin- 
cense; and in between, the middle-aged Balthasar from 
Asia, who brought the myrrh. The Three Kings Festival was 
celebrated with ever more splendor, still reflected in the 
paintings from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


THE TWO KINGS 


Matthew would not recognize his account in these 
paintings. He certainly wrote about kings, yet not about 
three, but two: the king Herod and the king Jesus. The very 
dramatic narrative starts with the question: “Where is he 
who has been born king of the Jews?” This was an explosive 
thing to ask during the last years of Herod’s reign. An 
Idumaean (Edomite) adventurer had overthrown the an- 
cestors of Flavius Josephus, the Hasmonean priest-kings of 
the Jews, in the second and first centuries B.c. His son 
Herod the Great made a brilliant military career in his war 
against rebels in Galilee. “Up and down the villages and in 
the towns the praises of Herod were sung, as the restorer of 
their peace and possessions,” wrote Josephus (Jewish War 
I, 205).8 Being a protégé of the great military and political 
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personalities of his time, including Julius Caesar, Anthony, 
and Caesar Augustus, Herod was given much power and 
many privileges. Thus for more than thirty years Herod, 
who reigned from 37 to 4 B.c., imposed peace in Palestine. 
It was a costly peace with heavy taxes, much slave labor, 
and merciless elimination of anyone suspected of subver- 
sion. But it was peace nevertheless, and one magnificent 
building after another and a number of beautiful cities 
were built. In Herod’s Temple courts Jesus taught, and the 
palace Antonia, built by Herod in memory of his friend 
Anthony, became the background setting for Jesus’ trial. 

Yet toward the end of Herod’s reign things began to 
deteriorate. The king was physically ill, and his excessive 
suspicion—today we would call it a persecution mania—had 
cost the life of his beloved wife Mariamne, of his sons, and 
of thousands of -his friends. The saying went that it was 
safer to be Herod’s pig than Herod’s son. Messianic move- 
ments had sprung up and were cruelly crushed. No wonder 
that when Herod heard the visitors’ question “. . . he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” 

As usual Herod took things in hand. This time it was not 
sufficient simply to have the naive questioners assassinated. 
They probably did not even know the implication of their 
question; namely, that the new-born king was a new mes- 
sianic candidate. This was a sore point for Herod. He would 
himself have liked to be the messianic king. But how could 
he, not being a descendant of David, not even a proper 
Jew? The further course of events in many respects re- 
sembles what happened when Moses and the Jewish tribes 
escaped from Egypt: Herod in the role of Pharaoh; the in- 
fant Jesus, like the infant Moses, almost miraculously saved 
from the murder of the children; the escape and exodus, 
yet this time not out of Egypt to Palestine, but vice versa; 
Moses and Jesus born to be the leaders and saviors of their 
people, the ones who transmit the Torah, the will of the 
living God. However attractive this Moses-Jesus parallelism 
may be, with its theological implications of Jesus as the 
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new Moses and the one who brings the new covenant with 
the new Torah of love, it was probably not the point of 
Matthew’s teaching. Otherwise he would have inserted a 
formula-quotation from the Old Testament Moses tradition. 

It is instructive to note which Old Testament passages 
Matthew did not quote. He did not directly quote from his 
favorite book of Isaiah, for instance, the verses 60:3 and 6, 
which were later always used in connection with Matthew 
2: “And nations shall come to your light, and kings to the 
brightness of your rising. . . . They shall bring gold and 
frankincense, and shall proclaim the praise of the Lord.” 
Matthew may have had these passages, as well as Psalm 
72:10-15, in mind and indirectly quoted them, but they do 
not appear as formula-quotations. Similarly Matthew may 
have had in mind and indirectly referred to the strange 
story of Balaam and his perceptive ass in Num. 22 through 
24. Like the visitors in Bethlehem, Balaam was a magician 
and astrologer coming from the East. He was hired by the 
frightened king of Moab in order to curse the advancing 
Israelites, but instead received God’s command to bless, 
“for there is no enchantment against Jacob, no divination 
against Israel” (23:23). He then made the star prophecy 
which Matthew could have used very well as a formula- 
quotation: “I see him, but not now; I behold him, but not 
nigh: a star shall come forth out of Jacob, and a scepter 
shall rise out of Israel; it shall crush the forehead of Moab, 
... Edom [Herod was an Edomite] shall be dispossessed . . . 
while Israel does valiantly” (24:17-18). 

The fact remains that Matthew did not quote these 
passages. Apparently the point of his teaching lies else- 
where. He very freely quoted Micah 5:2, 4 about the 
Davidic place, Bethlehem, combining this reference with 
the prophecy from II Sam. 5:2 about King David, “a ruler 
who will govern [a better translation is: “shepherd”| my 
people Israel.” In the Greek text the term laos is used, which 
often designates the elect people of Israel as against the 
ethnoi, the Gentiles. Now, so Matthew’s prelude affirms, 
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this true king of Israel, the Son of David, has come—and 
throughout Matthew’s Gospel the emphasis lies on the fact 
that Jesus is first of all sent to the people of Israel (cf. Chap- 
ter VI). This true king is set over against Herod, who has 
assumed power as the king of the Jews and who is men- 
tioned no less than nine times in this chapter. But at the 
crucial moment in its history the elect people of God did 
not recognize its king, while Gentiles came from far away 
to worship him. 


THE COMING OF THE GENTILES 


In Jesus the long expected Christ has come to save the 
lost children of Israel. The state of affairs of the expected 
kingdom of God has therefore radically changed because 
the King is present. Yet the Jews, and especially their po- 
litical and spiritual leaders, do not understand. Individual 
Gentiles, however, discern the king and worship him. This 
situation leads to a fundamental change in God’s missionary 
strategy. It is no longer the Jewish people who are his main 
agents, but Christ with his disciples. They are sent to teach 
Jews and Gentiles that the messianic hour has come, that 
judgment is impending and the feast will soon begin. ‘They 
are to invite all nations to come and participate in the ban- 
quet of the messianic king, who is the Lord of the 
oikoumene, the whole inhabited world. 

This, in short, is the main point of Matthew’s Gospel, 
the basic melody of his symphony, which is anticipated in 
the prelude. The melody is not yet fully worked out, but 
major themes can be discerned. From the point of view of 
mission the most important of them is the coming of the 
visitors from the East, the magi. This was the Greek term 
for magicians and astrologers. They may have been con- 
sidered “wise men” in the lands from where they came, 
but to the Jews they were idolaters, sorcerers, pagans of the 
worst kind. The other magus mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment is Elymas, the magician in Acts 13:6-12 and, according 
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to Luke, Paul admonished him: “You son of the devil, you 
enemy of all righteousness, full of all deceit and villainy.” 
Yet according to Matthew’s witness exactly these persons 
were the first who came to worship. “To worship” means 
to prostrate oneself before somebody, to acknowledge 
another’s authority, and to submit oneself totally. It is a 
favorite verb of Matthew, who used it again in the tempta- 
tion story where the devil asked Jesus to worship him (4:9- 
10), in the meeting with the Canaanite woman (15:25), 
and in the famous last verses of the Gospel (28:17). The 
magi are thus the first fruits of the ‘worshiping Church. 

Besides the legends of the three kings mentioned earlier, 
another tradition developed in the ancient church in con- 
nection with this passage: It was seen as the first missionary 
narrative in the New Testament. Magic was overthrown by 
the coming of Christ. The Christmas liturgy of the Ortho- 
dox Church includes the following prayer: 


Thy Nativity, O Christ our God, has shone upon the 

world with the light of knowledge: for thereby they 

who adored the stars through a star were taught to 

worship ‘Thee, the Sun of Righteousness, and to know 

a the Dayspring from on high. O Lord, Glory to 
eer? 


This tradition certainly comes nearer to the intention 
of the text than the three kings legends, but in the text itself 
nothing is said explicitly about the overthrowing of magic. 
More important for mission is the emphasis on the coming 
of the magi to Jesus. Mission is not seen here as a going out 
for preaching, but as the coming of the Gentiles for wor- 
ship. Matthew underlined this coming of the Gentiles sev- 
eral times later. When Jesus entered Capernaum, a Roman 
centurion “came forward to him” and asked that his slave 
be healed, which led to Jesus’ exclamation: “Truly, I say 
to you, not even in Israel have I found such faith. I tell you, 
many will come from the east and west and sit at table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, . . .” 
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(8:10-11 Q). Similarly, once Jesus spoke about the Queen 
of the South, who “will arise at the judgment with this gen- 
eration and condemn it; for she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, some- 
thing greater than Solomon is here” (12:42 Q). Again, 
when Jesus was in the Syro-Phoenician district of Tyre and 
Sidon, a Canaanite woman from that region came, pros- 
trated herself before him, and implored his help (15:21-28 
Mk). 

This insistence on the coming of the Gentiles, attracted 
by the presence of God in Zion, is the Old Testament con- 
ception of “mission.” With very few exceptions, the people 
of Israel and the Jews even until today have not gone out to 
convert Gentiles. One of the exceptions appears in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel: the Pharisaic mission in the first centuries 
B.c. and A.D. However, the information in Jesus’ hard word 
about the Pharisees in 23:15 M must not be taken too lit- 
erally. The Pharisees did not organize world-wide campaigns 
for conversion. To “traverse sea and land in order to make 
a single proselyte” is used in the same metaphorical way as 
our expression to “move heaven and earth” to get some- 
thing done. 

The hope that in the messianic age the Gentiles would 
come to Jerusalem found its clearest expression in the book 
of Isaiah, the book most often explicitly quoted in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. “It shall come to pass in the latter days that 
the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established 
as the highest of the mountains, . . . and all the nations shall 
flow to it, and many peoples shall come, and say: ‘Come, 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways and that 
we may walk in his paths’ ” (Isa. 2:2-3; cf. Isa. 18:7 and the 
later prophecies in Isa. 45:18-25 and 60:1-22). This pilgrim- 
age of the nations to Zion was expected to happen in the 
coming messianic age. According to Matthew, it began to 
happen with the visitors from the East. 

Often it is said that while the Old Testament expects 
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only this centripetal coming together of the nations from 
all corners of the earth, in the New Testament mis- 
sion means the centrifugal going out of the messengers to 
preach and convert the nations in all parts of the world. 
This may be true for Luke’s view of the history of salvation. 
In the first volume of his Gospel he told how Jesus, the 
remnant of Israel, made the journey from Galilee through 
Samaria to Jerusalem. In his second volume (the Acts of 
the Apostles), however, Luke showed the centrifugal move- 
ment from the Temple of Jerusalem to Athens and Rome. 
“You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). Luke indeed described the centrifugal escalation of 
the good news, and he marked each major stage with a 
conversion story. 

For Matthew’s teaching, however, the scheme of the 
change from an expected centripetal to an actual centrifugal 
movement in mission does not apply. As is clear from Matt. 
10:5 and 28:19, this scribe trained for the Kingdom also 
witnessed to the sending out of the messengers, but he did 
so by bringing out of his treasure what is new and what is 
old: Now the messianic age has begun, and this must be 
heralded to all the nations. Therefore the old prophecies 
now come true. The pilgrimage of the Gentiles begins, not 
to the mountain of Zion, but to the messianic Lord. 

This coming of the Gentiles to worship, to joyfully sub- 
mit themselves to the Lord, is remarkably well expressed in 
Erdmann-Michael’s clay figures. The third magus, shown 
here as an Egyptian pharaoh or sorcerer, is upright and with 
a strangely absent look in his eyes, as if still caught up in 
his own world. The second figure, obviously tired from the 
long journey from Africa, looks already to Jesus and begins 
the prostration, the movement of worship and submission. 
The first and oldest of the visitors has already submitted 
himself and the joy is breaking through on his face. 
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The Praying Beggar 

Clay sculpture by Erdmann-Michael Hinz, 1950. Re- 
produced from photograph in the book Bettler und 
Lobsdnger [Beggars and Worshipers] by Paulus Hinz. 


Used by permission of the publisher, Eckart-Verlag, 
Witten & Berlin. 
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One of the last clay figures which Erdmann-Michael Hinz 
modelled before his untimely death was this sculpture which 
he called “the beggar who prays.”” Some months earlier the 
then sixteen-year;old was a beggar in a play presented by 
his church’s youth group. Apparently he found it difficult to 
free himself from this role. It is not known whether, as 
usual, the young artist had a biblical text or incident in 
mind when he created this figure. He was very discreet about 
his work, and after his death his parents discovered figures 
which they had never seen or heard of. Among them was a 
joyous horse, jumping, full of youthful vigor and symboliz- 
ing all the overflowing expectation of life. It is good to men- 
tion this to show that Erdmann-Michael could be a boy 
like others. But as if he had guessed the shortness of his life 
and thus had matured more quickly than his school friends, 
he usually chose subjects and gave them form in a way one 
would not expect from one of his age: A group of Cain and 
Abel, showing not the dramatic act of the murder itself, but 
the horrible moment afterward when Cain became aware 
of what he had done; a group with the devil tempting Jesus; 
Prometheus; Peter after the betrayal; the risen Lord; and this 
praying beggar. 

Did Erdmann-Michael Hinz think of one of the many 
narratives in the Gospels where someone ill in body or mind, 
someone in deep sorrow or need, came to Jesus to implore 
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his help? Did he think of the people to whom the Beatitudes 
were addressed, the poor in spirit, those who mourn, those 
who are humble, those who hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness? Or did he want to give us a figure which expresses in 
just one gesture what is at the heart of the people who in 
the Old Testament are called the anawim, the poor and 
humble of Yahweh? Indeed, not many other sculptures 
could be found to express so well the spirituality of the 
danawim. 


JESUS’ PARTIALITY 


When reading the synoptic Gospels one soon discovers 
that Jesus was not impartial. On the contrary, he preferred 
the small ones, the poor and humble, those in need. This 
partiality of Jesus is strongly accentuated in the first Gospel. 

How differently the three synoptic evangelists reported 
the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry is revealing! Mark 
simply wrote: “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel 
of God” (Mark 1:14). Luke immediately emphasized the 
power of the Lord: “And Jesus returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee, and a report concerning him went out 
through all the surrounding country. And he taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified by all” (Luke 4:14). Matthew, 
however, edited Mark’s statement of fact by changing the 
verb and adding a formula-quotation of his own (Matt. 
4:12-17): Jesus “withdrew into Galilee.” He did not go 
where the important people lived, to Jerusalem or Caesarea. 
He withdrew into the “Galilee of the Gentiles’—a highly 
suspect and rather backward area in the eyes of those who 
counted in Jerusalem. There he fulfilled Isaiah’s prophecy. 
Matthew changed the future tense of Isaiah 9:1-2 into the 
past tense in order to show that now this prophecy had been 
fulfilled: “The people who sat in darkness have seen a great 
light, and for those who sat in the region and shadow of 
death light has dawned.” Similarly, Matthew arranged the 
first section of Jesus’ teaching in such a way that it begins 
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with the famous benediction: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (5:3 QO). And 
immediately after this first discourse Matthew showed in 
the eighth and ninth chapters how these poor, sick, and 
miserable ones, the despised outcasts, came to Jesus, how 
he healed them and did not despise their company. This 
did not please the Pharisees, who asked his disciples: “Why 
does your teacher eat with tax collectors and sinners?” Jesus’ 
retort is well known: “Those who are well have no need of a 
physician, but those who are sick . . . I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners” (9:10-13 Mk). 

This emphasis on Jesus’ partiality for those who are 
down and lost can be observed throughout the first Gospel. 
According to Matthew, it was Jesus’ major motive for mis- 
sion. In the intrpduction to the second discourse, the one 
on mission, Matthew recorded the following crucial mo- 
ment when Jesus decided to send out his disciples: ““When 
he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, because 
they were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a 
shepherd.” (9:36; Mark has the same words but in a differ- 
ent context). This movement to compassion in Jesus’ heart 
led to the double movement of mission: the centripetal 
coming of the miserable ones and the centrifugal sending 
out of the disciples. 


THE SCANDAL OF POVERTY 


Matthew’s emphasis on Jesus’ partiality and love for 
the poor would be totally misunderstood if one were to 
romanticize poverty. Poverty is no blessing, nor is illness or 
any other kind of misery. How then could Jesus say, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit”? Notice that while Luke 
(6:20) translated Jesus’ Aramaic saying with “Blessed are 
you poor,’ Matthew translated the same saying with 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Both translations are pos- 
sible and mean essentially the same thing, although the 
accents are slightly different, as will be shown. 
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In order to understand this benediction—beatitude—it 
is necessary to go back to the Old Testament and see how 
the Israelites before and after the Babylonian exile evalu- 
ated poverty and wealth. To them God’s blessing did not 
appear in the form of misery. On the contrary, it manifested 
itself in material wealth, many children, large harvests, 
health and long life, political peace, and victory in war 
(cf. Deut. 28:2-6). Poverty was considered a scandal. It 
meant that the wealthy, who had been entrusted with God’s 
blessing, did not fulfill their trusteeship according to God’s 
will. Thereby God became the advocate of the poor through 
his pre-exilic prophets. They chastised the hypocritical piety 
of the rich who brought fat calves to be sacrificed on the 
altars in Bethel and Gilgal, but in fact worshiped their 
wealth and oppressed the poor. The prophecies of Amos 
(eighth century B.c.) are full of these indictments, and it is 
astonishing that neither Matthew nor any other New 
Testament author ever quoted them. Partly due to such 
prophetic protests, the Deuteronomic renewal movement 
of the seventh century B.c. grew, restating the old Mosaic 
law for a new religious and economic situation. A dramatic 
account of this can be read in II Kings 22 through 23, and 
the spirit of the Deuteronomic renewal can best be grasped 
by reading the fifth and sixth chapters of Deuteronomy, 
which Matthew quoted no less than five times. In this re- 
drafting of the Mosaic law for a new time and environ- 
ment, not merely acts of charity are asked for the poor, but 
justice. This is seen in the legislation concerning the tithes, 
the sabbath year, and the liberation of slaves (Deut. 14:22 
through 15:18). 

Much of this mainly pre-exilic Old Testament view 
about wealth and poverty can also be found in Matthew’s 
account of Jesus’ teaching. It appears, for instance, in the 
parables about the trusteeship of God’s blessing (24:45-51 
O and 25:14-30 Q), and in the warnings against worshiping 
mammon in 6:19-24 QO, and against hypocritical charity 
(6:2-4 M). This goes with Matthew’s quoting twice Hosea’s 
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saying “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” (9:13 M and 12:7 
M). Yet Luke laid even more stress on this part of the Old 
Testament teaching. This may be the reason why he trans- 
lated the Aramaic term anwan merely by “poor.” An even 
stronger echo of this teaching is found in the letter of James. 
In the first Gospel, however, the main accent lies not on 
the prophetic protest against the scandal of poverty but on 
another Old Testament tradition concerning the poor, 
namely the spirituality of the anawim. 


THE POOR OF YAHWEH 


While the Deuteronomic renewal party grew in strength 
and brought about the above-mentioned reformation under 
King Josiah in 622 B.c., a lonely and little-known man 
prophesied in Jerusalem: Zephaniah. Matthew was the only 
evangelist who ever quoted him. For Zephaniah, reforma- 
tions and renewals were not radical enough. He was called 
to be the prophet of God’s judgment, where neither silver 
nor gold will be able to save the arrogant rich (Zeph. 1:18). 
In the light of this coming judgment, Zephaniah saw that 
all the traditional leaders of Israel had failed: “Her officials 
within her are roaring lions; her judges are evening wolves 
that leave nothing till the morning. Her prophets are 
wanton, faithless men; her priests profane what is sacred, 
they do violence to the law” (3:3-4). There still remained 
hope, yet Zephaniah saw it based not in the Deuteronomic 
reformers but in the miserable remnant of Israel. ‘These 
poor and humble ones (in Hebrew: anaw, ani, or dal) will 
be the chosen servants of God: “Then I will remove from 
your midst your proudly exultant ones . . . For I will leave 
in the midst of you a people humble (ani) and lowly (dal). 
They shall seek refuge in the name of the Lorn, those who 
are left in Israel; they shall do no wrong and utter no lies...” 
(3:11-13). While economic and other kinds of poverty 
remained a scandal for Zephaniah too, he began to see 
dimly a possible transformation whereby the poor and the 
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victims could become instrumental in God’s struggle for 
justice. He was therefore daring enough to say (2:3): “Seek 
the Lorp, all you humble (anawim) of the land, who do 
his commands; seek righteousness, seek humility” (anawah, 
which could also be translated “seek poverty’). 

Zephaniah was the first who gave expression to this 
spirituality of the anawim. At a later time, immediately be- 
fore, during, and after the Babylonian exile (587-538 B.c.), 
this spirituality was lived by many. It springs from the in- 
sight that only when human pride is broken, when our own 
resources are spent, when we stand with empty hands like 
Erdmann-Michael Hinz’s sculpture of the praying beggar, 
are we fit to participate in God’s work. Those who have no 
hope or resources left must either despair or throw them- 
selves utterly into God’s hands. This is what many Israelite 
believers apparently did. One sees this inner struggle in the 
life and prophecies of Jeremiah, who called himself “the 
needy,” the poor (Jer. 20:13). Jeremiah showed how God 
can work through the broken and miserable ones and what 
it costs in this way to participate in God’s work. The same 
struggle is recorded in the book of Job. It also appears in 
many psalms, and Matthew quoted some of them (com- 
pare, for instance, Ps. 37:11 and Matt. 5:5 M; Ps. 126:5-6 
and Matt. 5:4 M). Its deepest expression is found in the 
hymns of the Second Isaiah, the unknown prophet of the 
exile, whose words and those of his disciples form the 
second part of the book of Isaiah (chapters 40 through 66). 
They were Matthew’s favorite chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the time of Jesus the spirituality of the anawim was 
still alive among many Jewish believers, notably in Galilee 
and very especially among the Essenes. Flavius Josephus, 
who spent some time with this movement, described them 
as follows: “The Essenes have a reputation for cultivating 
peculiar sanctity. . . . Riches they despise, and their com- 
munity of goods is truly admirable, . . . The war with the 
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Romans [i.e., the first Jewish war of a.p. 66-70] tried their 
souls through and through by every variety of test. Racked 
and twisted, burnt and broken, and made to pass through 
every instrument of torture, in order to induce them to 
blaspheme their lawgiver or to eat some forbidden thing, 
they refused to yield to either demand, nor even once did 
they cringe to their persecutors or shed a tear. Smiling in 
their agonies and mildly deriding their tormentors, they 
cheerfully resigned their souls, confident that they would 
receive them back again.” (The Jewish War II, 119, 122, 
152-153) .1° 

Related to this not very well known movement of the 
Essenes, and perhaps part of it, was the sectarian com- 
munity of Qumran, whose library was discovered in 1947. 
They considered themselves to be the remnant of Israel and 
the anawim of Yahweh. John the Baptist had probably some 
connection with them. Jesus must therefore have known 
the Essenes. So certainly did Matthew because Damascus 
and Syria had been centers of the Essene movement for a 
long time, and after the destruction of the Oumran settle- 
ment in the Judean desert (A.D. 67), some of its survivors 
probably fled to Syria, where Matthew wrote. Matthew’s use 
of the Old Testament in his formula-quotations resembles 
the way in which the Old Testament was interpreted in the 
Qumran community, and some passages in his Gospel, espe- 
cially the verses about church discipline in 18:15-17 M, bear 
a strong resemblance to passages in the Qumran literature. 
Could this mean that Jesus himself and the evangelist Mat- 
thew had a special relationship to the Essenes? Is the Es- 
senes’ spirituality—that of the anawim—the source of Jesus’ 
partiality for the poor and the reason why Matthew so 
strongly emphasized it? This has indeed been suggested by 
some scholars. However, the way in which Jesus took up and 
reinterpreted the spirituality of the anawim is so astonish- 
ingly new and different from that of the Essenes that the 
above hypothesis seems unlikely. 
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A STRANGE WAY OF BEING THE MESSIAH 


In connection with the Old Testament and Essene 
spirituality of the anawim, Matthew’s account of John the 
Baptist’s question concerning Jesus is revealing. The pas- 
sage (Matt. 11:2-6 O, cf. Luke 7:18-23) comes immediately 
after the discourse on mission. It is the beginning of a group 
of incidents and sayings, many of which show lack of 
understanding for Jesus, disbelief in him, and beginning of 
the rejection of him among the Jewish people. ‘These narra- 
tives lead up to the third discourse, in chapter 13, the one 
on God’s kingdom. 

“Now when John heard in prison about the deeds of the 
Christ, he sent word by his disciples and said to him, “Are 
you he who is to come, or shall we look for another?’ ” 
(11:2-3). John’s question must have been in the minds of 
many. Jesus’ deeds—and these include not only his miracles 
but even more his astonishing claims—were well-known. 
Many must have heard, for instance, about the incident in 
Capernaum when Jesus assumed the authority to forgive 
sins—an authority attributed to God alone—and proved it 
by healing the paralytic (9:1-8 Mk). Was this Jesus the 
Christ, the Messiah? If so, he did not conform to current 
expectations. John had prophesied the immediate coming 
of a fearful Messiah who would be the Judge. “His winnow- 
ing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor 
and gather his wheat into the granary, but the chaff he will 
burn with unquenchable fire” (3:12 Mk). Yet there was 
Jesus, still withdrawn in Galilee, together with the blind, 
the lame, lepers, and the deaf. While the spiritual leaders 
were plotting against him, while his predecessor John was 
still in prison, he nevertheless showed no signs of mani: 
festing himself as the mighty son of David by imposing his 
messianic authority and power on his enemies. 

‘The answer which Jesus gave must have been disappoint- 
ing to John and all those like him who wondered who Jesus 
really was. For Jesus pointed only to what they already 
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knew: “Go and tell John what you hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good news preached to them” (Matt. 11:4-5). This 
answer sums up what Matthew already has told in chapters 
8 and 9. The last phrase may sound like an anticlimax. Is 
the raising of a dead man not much more than the preaching 
of good news to the poor? (Some ancient copyists of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel thought so, and therefore the order of the 
last two statements is reversed in a few old manusciripts. ) 
But for Jesus and Matthew preaching the good news to the 
poor was indeed the essential “deed of the Christ.” Accord- 
ing to Matthew’s account, Jesus did not therefore say, “see 
and hear” (as Luke reported), but “hear and see.” Jesus is 
not in the first place a miracle worker, but the bringer of 
good news which is then immediately translated into acts 
of healing. 

The answer contains allusions to passages in the book of 
Isaiah (35:5-6; 61:1-2 and probably also 29:18-19). The 
first of these prophecies speaks about God’s coming, and it 
belonged to the texts which Jews of the time of Jesus un- 
derstood as referring to the coming Messiah. Why then did 
Jesus not explicitly quote this text? In fact, Jesus seldom 
quoted the Bible, even according to Matthew’s account. He 
never attempted to convince men of his messiahship with 
arguments from Scripture, as a rabbi might have done, and 
as was common in the community of Qumran. In a very 
selective way he lived and enacted some of the messianic 
prophecies, such as the moment of his entry into Jerusalem. 
But on that occasion it was not he, but Matthew, who ac- 
tually quoted Zechariah 9:9 about the messianic king. enter- 
ing on an ass into the city of Zion (21:4-5). Why then did 
not Matthew at least use Isaiah 35:5-6 for a formula-quota- 
tion, showing, in an editorial comment to the answer of 
John’s question, that Jesus is the Messiah? 

This reluctance on the part of Jesus and Matthew to 
apply the classic messianic prophecies directly to Jesus 
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comes from the fact that in his life and mission Jesus deeply 
transformed the traditional images of the Messiah. The 
point of Jesus’ answer to John’s question, therefore, lies not 
in the allusion to the texts from the book of Isaiah, but in 
the concluding benediction: “Blessed is he who takes no 
offense at me” (Matt. 11:6). This benediction must not be 
separated from the one in 5:3 about the poor. The “deeds 
of the Christ” cannot be separated from the person of 
Christ. He is the Messiah, who not only heals the sick and 
proclaims the good news to the poor, but he himself had to 
become the poor. 

The Messiah as one of the poor! This was a scandal for 
the Jews (and this very word is used in the Greek text of 
Matt. 11:6). Even a John the Baptist and the Essenes 
would be scandalized by such a statement, although they 
were steeped in the spirituality of the anawim. This image 
of the Messiah who helps the poor and miserable by himself 
becoming poor and miserable was so astonishingly new that 
all Jewish parties of the time of Jesus would reject it. Jesus 
could not identify with any of them, and he had to choose 
his disciples from all sorts of parties. Thus, one finds among 
the apostles simple Galilean believers, and representatives 
from the most opposing positions: Simon the Zealot, an 
enemy of Rome, besides Matthew, the tax collector and 
collaborator with the Romans. Later Jesus even called the 
fanatic Pharisee, Saul (Paul). All of them found it difficult 
to understand and believe that the Messiah himself had to 
go the way which the converted Pharisee, Paul, later de- 
scribed in the following words: “You know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your 
sake he became poor, so that by his poverty you might 
become rich” (II Cor. 8:9). 


VICARIOUS POVERTY 


Matthew’s Gospel is like a commentary to this Pauline 
statement. Soon after his birth the Messiah had to share the 
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lot of a refugee (2:13-15 M). He could not be repatriated 
to Bethlehem but became a migrant in Galilee (2:19-23 M). 
He then submitted himself to be baptized by John, and 
Matthew emphasized this act of submission by reporting a 
conversation between John and Jesus which is not told by 
the other evangelists (3:14-15 M). When a scribe wanted 
to become a disciple, Jesus had to warn him that foxes have 
holes, and birds have nests, while he himself had “nowhere 
to lay his head” (8:19-20 Q). Such incidents and sayings 
which emphasize the astonishing fact that the messianic 
king and son of David had come in lowliness and poverty 
are recorded in many other places in the first Gospel. ‘The 
most famous of these passages is the parable of the last 
Judgment, according to which the Christ identifies himself 
totally with the most miserable among our fellow humans 
(25:3146 M). - 

Matthew summed up and interpreted this unexpected 
style of Jesus’ ministry with two formula-quotations, both 
referring to the so-called songs of the Servant of God in the 
hymns of the Second Isaiah (42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13; 
53:12). Jesus is the Messiah who did not seek publicity but 
“withdrew,” worked, and suffered silently and in this way 
brought justice to the Gentiles: “He will not wrangle or 
cry aloud, nor will any one hear his voice in the streets; he 
will not break a bruised reed or quench a smoldering wick, 
till he brings justice to victory; and in his name will the 
Gentiles hope” (Matt. 12:15-21, referring to Isa. 42:1-4). 
In relation to the healing miracles, Matthew compared 
Jesus with the suffering Servant: “He took our infirmities 
and bore our diseases” (Matt. 8:17, cf. Isa. 53:4). 

These two formula-quotations have been much discussed 
among Jewish and Christian scholars. Did Jews before and 
during the time of Jesus consider the Servant songs as mes- 
sianic prophecies? Are there any indications that especially 
the third and fourth songs, which speak about a suffering 
Servant, were understood as referring to the Messiah? A 
few scholars believe so, but the sources they quote are not 
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convincing and originate mostly from a time after Jesus. 
The notion of a poor and suffering Messiah was, therefore, 
indeed shockingly new. The question then remains whether 
Jesus considered himself to be the Servant who suffers 
vicariously for the people of Israel and for the Gentiles. 
Jesus never said so—he seldom quoted the Bible—but he 
certainly lived much of what the Second Isaiah foretold. 
He may thus indeed have considered himself to be the suf- 
fering Servant, but we do not know. Finally, one must ask 
whether, by quoting just one verse, Matthew really applied 
the whole fourth Servant song to Jesus, showing him, thus, 
as the Messiah who suffers vicariously. This indeed seems 
to be the case, although Matthew never stated an elaborate 
doctrine of atonement. But he did report a saying where 
Jesus himself clearly announced that his mission was vicari- 
ous suffering: ‘““The Son of man came not to be served but 
to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many” (20:28 
Mk). 

This Messiah, who himself became poor in order to re- 
deem the poor, could then issue the invitation: “Come to 
me, all who labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am 
gentle and lowly in heart [= the key terms of the spirituality 
A peti and you will find rest for your souls” (11:28- 

With this new image of the Messiah in mind, it is good 
to look again at the sculpture of the praying beggar. His 
disproportionately large hands are empty. He has nothing 
to give. Yet this scandalous poverty and misery can be 
transfigured to become the radical power of love. Those 
with empty hands have no charity to give. They can only 
give themselves. Could it be that Erdmann-Michael Hinz 
did not want to show only those to whom Christ’s mission 
is addressed, but also the one through whom this mission 
happens, Christ himself? 
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Strangers and Exiles on the Earth 

Woodcut by Takeji Asano from photograph in Creation 
and Redemption through Japanese Art by Masao 
Takenaka, © 1966. Sogensha Co., Inc. Used by per- 
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12 
A WAY 
NOBODY WANTS TO GO 


Asano’s pilgrims are not very joyful. They struggle against 
a storm and they would obviously like to escape to a shelter 
_ or at least turn around and go in the direction the wind is 
blowing. Yet theig feet are firmly set against the wind and 
in their half-turned faces one sees a stern determination to 
keep going the way they must go. 

The Japanese artist ‘Takeji Asano is himself on such a 
pilgrimage. Having studied fine arts and begun an artistic 
career, he interrupted his work for eight years because he 
questioned the meaning of his life. Since then he has ex- 
pressed himself mainly in woodcuts, where he shows scenes 
from everyday life and exposes in a humorous and some- 
times ironical way the all too human aspects of man’s 
aspirations. Asano is neither a committed Buddhist nor a 
Christian, but he knows that there is a Reality beyond the 
everyday events. When his wife recently had a serious eye 
disease, he made a woodcut which illustrates the prayer: 
“Give us eyes!”’ In the print of the three sisters on their 
journey, reproduced here, not the cry of prayer, but obedi- 
ence to a call is expressed. 


FOLLOW ME! 


Asano’s print communicates well what Matthew taught 
about discipleship. In Chapter III, three different kinds of 
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poor people were mentioned. First, the physically or men- 
tally broken, and the miserable ones who have no resources 
left, people who are on the verge of despair and are thus 
utterly at the mercy of men and of God. In the time of 
Herod the Great, and later during and after the first Jewish 
war, there were thousands of them in Palestine. Some re- 
volted, but many had not even the strength left to revolt. 
Reading Josephus’ Antiquities and his War, one shudders at 
the scenes of violence and misery he describes. Among these 
poor people, and almost indistinguishable from them, were 
the anawim, yet they did not accept the scandal of poverty, 
nor did they fall prey to despair and resignation because they 
put their trust in God and eagerly expected his coming. 

In this situation of scandalous poverty, and as an answer 
to the expectation of the anawim, a third kind of poor one 
appeared, Jesus the Messiah. It has been shown that in 
many ways his life followed one specific trend of Old Testa- 
ment spirituality, that of the poor of Yahweh. Yet at the 
same time he fundamentally changed it. Mere expectation 
of a powerful Messiah, who would come and deliver the 
poor by eliminating enemies and imposing his rule, was not 
radical enough. Jesus could not and would not be such a 
Messiah. He went a more radical way—himself becoming 
the poor. “He took our infirmities and bore our diseases.” 

Now a fourth type of poor and humble persons must be 
considered: the disciples. Not all those whom Jesus healed 
became his disciples. He helped them for their own sake, 
without strings attached. Some of them went to tell others 
what Jesus had done and presumably remained in some re- 
lationship with him. Among the people who shouted 
“Hosanna” at Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem there must have 
been several whom he had healed. But most of those who 
had received help went their own way. Apparently Jesus 
did not demand any creed from them, not even a loose 
loyalty to him. It may well be that some of them cried with 
the crowd: “Crucify him!” But from time to time Jesus 
challenged a man with the command: “Follow me!” Pre- 
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sumably he also said this to women (although this is never 
recorded), because there were women who followed him, 
and not a few of them stood the test of discipleship better 
than many of the men. 

The relationship between Jesus and his disciples has 
often been described in terms of a rabbinic school: Jesus 
the rabbi who gathers pupils around him. But there are 
fundamental differences between Christian discipleship and 
the rabbinic schoo] pattern. Two other comparisons are also 
sometimes made but do not come near the heart of Chris- 
tian discipleship, namely the comparison with the relation- 
ship of the members of the Qumran community with the 
Teacher of Righteousness and the comparison with the 
itinerant schools of popular philosophers. Another ap- 
proach will be followed here: the comparison of Christian 
discipleship with the calling and election of the people of 
Israel in the Old ‘Testament. 


THE MYSTERY OF CALLING AND ELECTION 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Why did Jesus call Peter, Andrew, James, John, and the 
relatively few others, including Judas Iscariot, who betrayed 
him? Why was it given to only a few to understand the 
secrets of the Kingdom? For the disciples themselves an 
even more crucial question was: Why are many called, but 
only a few elected (22:14 M)? Neither Matthew nor any 
other writer of the New Testament answers these questions. 
The mystery of the divine calling and election remains 
veiled. 

One thing must be noted, however, which is important 
for reflection about mission. In Christian dogmatics, elec- 
tion is usually directly related to salvation: Only the elect 
will be saved. If one reads the Old ‘Testament, however— 
and this after all was the Bible for Jesus and early Christians 
—one discovers that election is related to the assignment of 
concrete tasks within history. The Old Testament election 
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passages are intimately tied up with the history of God’s 
covenants with his people. God chooses individual persons, 
notably the great leaders of Israel: Abraham, Moses, David, 
and other kings. He chooses some to be priests, yet also very 
simple believers are said to be the chosen of God. Especially 
in the book of Deuteronomy, which is so often quoted by 
Matthew, the election terminology plays a great role. The 
land of Palestine is chosen and with it a people. “You are a 
people holy to the Lorp your God, and the Lorn has chosen 
you to be a people for his own possession” (Deut. 14:2). 

Throughout the Old Testament this election is re- 
ported as an amazing free choice. “It was not because you 
were more in number than any other people that the Lorp 
set his love upon you and chose you, for you were the few- 
est of all peoples; but it is because the Lorp loves you” 
(Deut. 7:7-8). Therefore “Hear, O Israel: . . . you shall love 
the Lorp your God. . . . You shall fear the Lorp your God; 
you shall serve him, .. . You shall not put the Lorp your 
God to the test, .. . And you shall do what is right and good 
in the sight of the Lorp, . . .” (Deut. 6:4-25). These texts 
are the best description of Jewish self-awareness during the 
last four thousand years. The passages beginning with 
“Hear, Israel’”—schema Israel—has become the pivot of 
Jewish worship, and it must be recited twice daily by every 
believing Jew. This awareness of being the elect could lead 
to arrogance, and it has done so throughout Jewish (as well 
as Christian and Muslim) history. Election, regarded as a 
privilege, leads to feelings of superiority, pride, and false 
security. But this was exactly the misunderstanding of elec- 
tion against which the prophets from Amos onwards fought. 
““Are you not like the Ethiopians to me, O people of 
Israel?’ says the Lorp” (Amos 9:7). 

Election is therefore not a fate once and for all decided 
upon and fixed long before history began. In the Old and 
New Testament it was seldom related to predestination, as 
it often is the case in rabbinic thought and in Christian 
dogmatics. Election happens within history, just as cove- 
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nants do. It calls for a response. In the case of the elect 
people of Israel this response was clear: The elect had to 
love and fear God and to walk before him according to his 
Torah. They knew God to be a jealous God who would 
severely punish disobedience. “You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for 
all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2). 

This response to election shaped the “mission” of the 
people of Israel. The term “mission” could be misleading, 
because the elect people was not sent among the nations to 
preach and convert, but was called and set aside to be 
present among the nations. This presence is characterized 
by worship of God, obedience to his Torah, and the hope of 
the messianic age to come. At different times in history 
and among different trends within Jewish faith and spiritu- 
ality, this general calling has taken various expressions. In 
some extreme particularistic circles the awareness of elec- 
tion led, for instance, to the hope that in a final war the 
elect sons of light would defeat and eliminate the sons of 
darkness (cf. the War-Scroll in the newly discovered library 
of the Qumran community). Others saw that the particu- 
larity of election must serve the salvation of all. The Israel- 
ites’ presence among the nations must, so to say, trigger the 
coming of the nations to Zion, as is graphically described in 
the book of Zechariah: “Thus says the Lord of hosts: In 
those days ten men from the nations of every tongue shall 
take hold of the robe of a Jew, saying, ‘Let us go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with you’” (8:23). This 
tendency is most clearly expressed in the earlier mentioned 
servant songs of the Second Isaiah, one of which became 
the longest Old Testament quotation in Matthew’s Gospel 
(12:17-21): “Behold my servant, whom I uphold, my 


chosen ...I have put my spirit upon him, he will bring 
forth justice to the nations. . . . I have given you as a 
covenant to the people, a light to the nations... ” (Isa. 
42:1-7). 


How far was this Old Testament understanding of call- 
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ing and election taken up or transformed by Jesus in his 
calling of the disciples? And how has it influenced Mat- 
thew’s account of Christian discipleship? As will be shown, 
there is indeed both a deep transformation and a remark- 
able continuity in this respect. 


THE DISCIPLES: 
> 
GOD’s CALLED AND ELECTED “SMALL ONES 


God calls and elects whom he wants, not on the basis 
of merit. This is as strongly emphasized in the New Testa- 
ment as in the Old. Just as the elect people of Israel was 
small and poor, if compared with other nations, so the dis- 
ciples are “the small ones,” the “babes,” often recruited 
from what the Pharisees disdainfully called the ’am ha- 
’aretz; i.e., “people of the land,” for instance, farm laborers, 
who were known to be lax in their obedience to the Torah. 
Matthew insisted on this fact. He recorded Jesus’ prayer 
thanking God that he had “hidden these things [presum- 
ably the “deeds of the Christ” referred to earlier] from the 
wise and understanding and revealed them to babes” (11:25 


The eighteenth chapter, where Matthew dealt more es- 
pecially with the Church, begins with the scene in which 
Jesus pointed to children as the model of what it means 
to be a disciple: “Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and 
become like children, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever humbles himself like this child, he is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven” (18:3-4 Mk). One 
should remember that this was said and written long before 
“the century of the child.” Among Jews children were con- 
sidered as a precious benediction from God, but their actual 
situation in life was one of utter dependence upon their 
elders. When later the disciples stopped the children from 
bothering their master, Jesus indirectly compared them with 
the poor of the first benediction by giving them exactly the 
same promise: “Let the children come to me, .. . for to 
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such belongs the kingdom of heaven” (19:14 Mk). Dis- 
cipleship was therefore not to be misunderstood as a secure 
and much honored position. Disciples are like lost sheep for 
whom the shepherd had to make a special effort (18:10-14 
QO). They are not a church without sin (18:15-20 M), but 
consist of those who must be forgiven “seventy times seven” 
(18:21-22 Q) and are thus essentially forgiven sinners (18: 
23-35 M). For this reason the disciples were warned not to 
be called rabbi, father, or master. “He who is greatest 
among you shall be your servant” (23:8-10 M, 11 Mk). 

If the disciples remained in this calling, their master 
would identify with them without any restraint. “He who 
receives you receives me, and he who receives me receives 
him who sent me... And whoever gives to one of these 
little ones even a cup of cold water because he is a disciple, 
truly, I say to you, he shall not lose his reward” (10:40-42 
M). Almost the same words are used in the famous parable 
about the Last Judgment. Does this mean that the hungry, 
thirsty, strangers, naked, sick, and imprisoned, “one of the 
least of these my brethren” (25:40, 45) refer to persecuted 
disciples? In this case that parable means that the nations 
will be judged according to their attitude to the Church. 
This may sound strange and arrogant to twentieth-century 
Christians, but it was not a strange idea to Jews (cf. Genesis 
12:3a) and early Christians (cf. Matt. 10:40-42 M just 
quoted). 

If the parable is to be understood in this way, it answers 
a question which must have troubled Christians living in a 
busy seaport in daily contact with a highly mobile group of 
Gentiles: How could Gentiles be saved if they never had a 
chance to be taught the good news about Jesus’ vicarious 
suffering? The parable answers: They too can be saved in 
Jesus, the Christ, although not through an understanding 
of who Jesus was and an explicit faith in him, but through 
their loving attitude to those who suffer for Jesus’ sake and 
through whom Jesus meets them. The more commonly 
accepted interpretation of the parable maintains that “the 
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least of my brethren” refers not only or not at all to the 
disciples but indeed to all men and women in misery. In 
this case Jesus expressed once again his amazing new way of 
being the Messiah, and therefore Matthew reported the 
parable as the end of Jesus’ teaching and just before Jesus’ 
passion and resurrection. If this second interpretation is 
true, Jesus decided to be present among, and represented by, 
two groups of people: the small circle of the disciples and 
the much larger circle of the poor. There is no clear line of 
distinction between them, as is shown in another saying of 
Jesus (18:5-6 Mk), which in its first part concerns the chil- 
dren and in its second the disciples: “Whoever receives 
one such child in my name receives me; but whoever causes 
one of these little ones who believe in me to sin, it would 
be better for him . . . to be drowned in the depth of the 
sea.” The circle of the disciples was indeed no closed, ex- 
clusive group. Those within could be traitors like Judas, 
those outside could be beloved brethren of Christ whether 
they became disciples or not. 

Much of what has been said above about the nature of 
calling and election in Matthew’s Gospel could also have 
been said by a believing Jew. Yet this calling and election 
were now not only to be addressed to the Jews. John the 
Baptist prophesied this when he said to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees who came to be baptized: “You brood of vipers! 
... Bear fruit that befits repentance, and do not presume to 
say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father’; for I 
tell you, God is able from these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham” (3:7-10 Q). During his earthly life Jesus 
called only Jews into his discipleship, but individual Gen- 
tiles came to him, believed in him, and worshiped him. He 
also knew that his earthly ministry was only the preparation 
of his worldwide ministry, and after his Resurrection he 
commanded that all nations be made disciples. This uni- 
versal expansion of God’s calling and election to disciple- 
ship was so shockingly new, even to the early Christians and 
their leaders, that the first mission conference had to be 
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organized in order to discuss whether the Gentiles could 
in fact become Christians without first becoming Jews also 
(cf. Gal. 2:1-10; Acts 15:1-29). 


A BETTER RIGHTEOUSNESS: THE RESPONSE 
TO GOD’S CALLING AND ELECTION 


According to the Old Testament, God’s calling and 
election demand a response of worship, obedience, and 
hope. Only the response of obedience will be discussed 
here because this apparently was the point the Christians 
in Syria debated most with the members of the synagogue 
across the street. To walk among the nations before God ac- 
cording to his Torah: this has been the Jewish way of life 
‘for four thousand years. The emphasis on the Torah (which 
is only insufficiently and misleadingly translated by “Law’’) 
became even stronger after a.p. 70 when the Temple was 
destroyed. Earlier we met Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai and 
his school in Jamnia, where the written and oral Torah was 
studied and taught so that the Jews might obey the living 
will of the Lord. One of Johanan’s great teachers, Shammai, 
said: “Make thy [study of the] Law a fixed habit; say little 
and do much” (Aboth 1:15).1! Johanan himself used to 
say: “If thou hast wrought much in the Law claim not 
merit for thyself, for to this end wast thou created” (Aboth 
2:8).11 A younger contemporary of Johanan, Rabbi Hanina 
ben Teradion, said: “If two sit together and words of the 
Law [are] spoken between them, the Divine Presence rests 
between them” (Aboth 3:2;1! cf. Matt. 18:20 M). Not to 
philosophize much about God, but to study and to do his 
will, thus to be in the presence of God and to live a righteous 
life before God and men: this was and remains the Jewish 
response to God’s calling and election. 

What did Jesus say about this, according to Matthew’s 
account? He did not say that he was “the end of the Law,” 
as the apostle Paul suggested in his meditation about the 
role of the people of Israel in the history of salvation (Ro- 
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mans 10:4). According to Matthew, Jesus said: ““Think not 
that I have come to abolish the law and the prophets; I 
have come not to abolish them but to fulfil them” (5:17 
M). 
oer partly contradictory books and articles have 
been written about this verse and the very complicated 
question of Matthew’s view concerning Jesus’ attitude to 
the Torah. Only a few comments can be made here. Jesus 
is concerned about “the law and the prophets”; that is, the 
whole Old Testament, not only in its commanding aspects 
but also its prophetic interpretation of the history of sal- 
vation. Nothing of the Old Testament is to be abolished, 
not even “an iota, not a dot” of it (v. 18). It is not a case 
of certain parts of the commanding content of the Old 
Testament still being valid (e.g. the ethical Ten Command- 
ments) while others (e.g. the commandments about wor- 
ship) would no longer be valid. According to Matthew, 
Jesus even said: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit on 
Moses’ seat; so practice and observe whatever they tell 
you...” (23:2-3 M). He came not to defend the written 
Torah | Law] against the oral Torah. He came to fulfil the 
whole Old ‘Testament. 

The same verb “to fulfil” is used in the very first saying 
of Jesus which Matthew reported. When John hesitated to 
baptize him, Jesus said: “Let it be so now; for thus it is 
fitting for us to fulfil all righteousness” (3:15 M). With 
this last term he referred to the all-embracing will of God, 
to his plan of salvation and, at that moment, particularly 
to the fact that he, the one without sin, should be baptized 
for the sins of others. To fulfil this plan meant a particular 
way of being the Messiah, a way which would lead to the 
cross. According to the synoptic Gospels, Jesus only re- 
ferred twice to his baptism, and both times in connection 
with his death on the cross (Mark 10:38-39; Luke 12:50). 
The verb “to fulfil” is also used in Matthew’s formula- 
quotations, which—if put together—form an outline of 
Jesus’ life and ministry (cf. Appendix B). Jesus himself used 
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the same verb again at the crucial moment of his betrayal 
by Judas when one of his disciples wanted to bar the way 
to the cross by relying on the power of the sword. “Put 
your sword back... .” for “all this has taken place, that the 
scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled” (26:52-56). 

Jesus fulfilled the law and the prophets by teaching the 
way to the cross, by following it himself and thus realizing 
God’s plan of salvation. He did so with messianic authority. 
According to Matthew, Jesus five times used the formula “T 
Rave come (besides 5°17, in 9:13-°10:34; 11:18f 20:28), 
most often in relation to his special way of being the Mes- 
siah. ‘This messianic authority did not lead him simply to 
complete the law and the prophets or deepen and extend 
their significance. Nor did Jesus come “to make a fence 

around the Torah” in order to preserve it, as Rabbi Johanan 
began to do in Janania. 

With his messianic authority Jesus interpreted the law 
and the prophets in a radical way. What the iotas and the 
dots of the written Torah say is given from God; the dis- 
ciples may even learn from the scribes’ and Pharisees’ teach- 
ing about the oral Torah, but—so Jesus told the disciples 
in 5:20 M—“unless your righteousness exceeds that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven!” In his radical interpretation Jesus could pass over 
individual commands of the written Torah in his teaching 
(5:2147) and in his acts (9:14-17; 12:1-14) in order to 
teach and obey the all-decisive center of God’s will. He did 
so with the oral Torah also (23:23). 

The all-commanding center of God’s will is the double 
and inseparable movement of love toward God and toward 
our fellow men. Jesus expressed this not only in his famous 
saying in 22:37-40 Mk by quoting two Old Testament 
passages, but this center of love appears in his whole teach- 
ing and life. The better righteousness asked from the dis- 
ciples is thus their participation in Jesus’ costly love, their 
following him on the way to the cross. This better righteous- 
ness is not simply an aim in itself, but a missionary neces- 
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sity. The well-known sayings about the disciples being the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world immediately 
precede the passage about the better righteousness, and they 
clearly refer to the ultimate aim of mission: “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father who is in heaven” (5:16 M). 


DISCIPLESHIP: THE WAY OF THOSE 
CALLED AND ELECTED FOR MISSION 


It has been shown that the response of the people of 
Israel to calling and election by God shaped its “mission.” 
This is also true for the disciples. Again a remarkable con- 
tinuity from Israel’s “mission” to that of the disciples, and 
at the same time an amazing new mission initiated by 
Jesus, can be observed. 

What counts now, and in the Last Judgment, is the 
doing of the Father’s will in the concrete situations of every- 
day life (7:21-23 M; 21:28-32 M). The Torah, therefore, 
may not be lightly dismissed, lawlessness (anomia) must be 
avoided, and the members of the church must be helped to 
remain in discipleship (18:15-20 M). Yet this doing of 
God’s will must not become self-centered and self-com- 
placent. According to Matthew’s witness, Jesus never tired 
of warning against hypocrisy. The righteous in the parable 
about the Last Judgment had apparently not made an in- 
ventory of their good deeds, but were astonished by the 
Lord’s praise (25:37-40 M). Their better righteousness was 
not the result of a scrupulous observance of the hundreds of 
commandments and anxious obedience to the even more 
numerous prohibitions of the Torah, as taught by the 
scribes and Pharisees. It was rather the fruit of discipleship, 
the outward manifestation of a life which follows that of 
Jesus and which therefore participates in the new state of 
affairs of the Kingdom. The bearing of good fruit and the 
importance of doing things from within, with one’s heart 
and not one’s lips or hands only, are much emphasized in 
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the first Gospel. Such a life of discipleship becomes mission, 
a lived message and a thought-provoking parable of the 
Kingdom. Yet this life involves the way to the cross—and 
this is a way nobody wants to go. A study of Matt. 16:13-28 
will show this. 

This passage belongs to the collection of events and 
sayings leading up to the instruction on church life and 
leadership in chapter 18. Jesus led his disciples to Northern 
Galilee for a crucial conversation. In the region of Caesarea 
Philippi only a few Jews lived and there would thus not be 
any interruptions by Jews with their messianic expectations. 
Only a few passages of the Bible have been studied more 
than the Matthean addition (verses 17-19) to this conver- 
sation, which is also reported by Mark and Luke. The words 
“You are Peter, and on this rock [in Greek: petra] I will 
build my church, .. . and I will give you the keys of heaven” 
stand out in gold in the mosaic inscription around the top 
wall of the dome of Saint Peter’s in Rome. These are indeed 
important words and show what a central place the apostle 
Peter held in the early Church and particularly according 
to Matthew’s Gospel. Peter’s centrality was not merely 
because of his confession, as Protestants often say, but 
also because of the person of the confessing Peter, the first 
apostle. Yet the point of the teaching lies elsewhere. Many 
biblical scholars now agree that verses 21-28 may not be 
separated from verses 13-20. The first announcement of the 
passion of Jesus is intimately related to Peter’s confession. 

“Are you he who is to come, or shall we look for an- 
other?” So John the Baptist had asked, and Jesus had in- 
directly answered this decisive question. Now Jesus asked 
his disciples: ““Who do men say that the Son of man is?” 
(The title “Son of man” refers to the expected heavenly 
judge announced by the prophet Daniel and in other 
apocalyptic books. It is not a contrast to the title “Son of 
God” in verse 16, but both are titles given to Jesus.) As a 
good teacher, Jesus began with a question concerning the 
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facts of the situation which could be answered relatively 
easily. Having established a common ground through this 
inquiry, Jesus asked the much more difficult, personal ques- 
tion: “But who do you say that I am?” The teaching pro- 
ceeds from the well-known to the border area of what is 
being guessed but not yet pronounced, from the statement 
of fact to the confession. This question must often have 
been pondered secretly and perhaps even discussed by the 
disciples. They, or at least the spokesman among them, had 
come to a definite conclusion: “You are the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” These words of Peter have become the 
central confession of the Church throughout the ages. 
Jesus then answered this confession with a blessing and a 
promise. He also entrusted authority to bind and loose; 1.e., 
to exclude members from and accept them into the mes- 
sianic community. (Notice that in 16:19 this authority is 
given to Peter only, the first among the apostles; in 18:18 it 
is given to all the apostles and with them—others would 
say through them—to the whole Church.) 

Having thus established and clearly stated what the 
central Christian confession is, Jesus proceeded in his teach- 
ing and came to the new “lesson,” namely, concerning the 
way of the Messiah to the cross: “From that time Jesus 
began to show his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things from the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and on the third day be raised” 
(16:21). This new teaching shocked the disciples. Again 
Peter was the first, this time not to confess, but to contest: 
“God forbid, Lord! This shall never happen to you.” At 
that moment Jesus became stern, as good teachers some- 
times have to be. He used shockingly rude language against 
the first apostle, who had just been entrusted with authority 
and then become the devil’s advocate: ““Get behind me, 
Satan! You are a hindrance to me; for you are not on the 
side of God, but of men.” 

Despite this incident, which showed how little the dis- 
ciples were as yet prepared to accept his new teaching, Jesus 
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continued. He showed that the Messiah and his messianic 
people remain inseparable. Since, with a view to the coming 
Judgment of every man, the Messiah must suffer vicariously, 
his community cannot but follow him on the way to the 
cross. “If any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow me.” Jesus had already 
said this in his instruction concerning the disciples’ mission 
(10:38-39 OQ). Those who confess Jesus as the suffering 
Servant must participate in what they confess. Christian 
confession and mission are thus not a matter of repeating 
statements of faith, but a living process by which the faith 
confessed becomes a way of life. Takeji Asano has well 
depicted this way. His three pilgrims obviously have heard 
a call. They are now seen on a difficult mission, following a 
way which their natural human inclination and their will 
tell them to avoid. Yet the call they heard does not allow 
them to take another direction or to shelter and protect 
their lives. At the risk of losing their lives, they unwillingly 
but determinedly follow their call. 
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Cwm 

Head of the Crucified Christ 

Sculpture from Perpignan Cathedral, Perpignan, 
France, by an anonymous artist of the Middle Ages. 
From the photograph in Wegen en Grenzen [Highways 
and Borders] by G. van der Leeuw, 1955. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers, Messrs. H. J. Paris N.V., 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
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oVo 
rg ta rh 
IN ‘THE NIGHT 


“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land until the ninth hour. And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’*. . . And Jesus cried again with a loud voice 
and yielded up his spirit.”” This happened on a Friday after- 
noon (by our time these “hours” are from noon to 3 p.m.), 
in the year A.p. 30 or 31, just outside Jerusalem. It was no 
ordinary night, but the night of Judgment. And the cry was 
not just that of a dying man, but of godforsakenness—later 
to be recognized as the cry of victory. 

Only a few of the thousands of sculptures of this scene 
have caught the drama of Jesus’ death as completely as the 
sculpture of the devout Christ of Perpignan. One can almost 
hear the cry. The anonymous artist of the Middle Ages has 
shown Jesus as a fighter. When the Greek philosopher 
Socrates was condemned to death because the city authori- 
ties of Athens did not like his teaching, he died with calm 
and serenity. According to Plato’s account, he spent his last 
day in philosophical conversations with his pupils, then 
bathed, sent the women and children away, and forbade his 
friends to lament when he drank the poison. He died for 
himself, and his death was a serene farewell to life. Jesus’ 
death, however, remained a struggle to the end, and he died 
with a cry. 
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THE STRUGGLE 
OF JESUS’ TEACHING AND ACTS 


In the preceding chapters Jesus’ lowliness has been 
emphasized. Contrary to Flavius Josephus, who sought out 
the great men of his time and made sure he was on the scene 
of any important event, Jesus withdrew and sought the 
company of the poor and little ones. He did not join up with 
the Zealots and thus conform to the widespread political 
expectation of the Messiah as the mighty Son of David who 
would enforce his reign on earth. 

This withdrawal from the struggle of power politics could 
be misunderstood. Would Jesus conform to another wide- 
spread messianic expectation; namely, that after the wars 
and sufferings preceding his coming, the Messiah would 
immediately bring universal peace. Was he the “Prince of 
Peace” announced by the prophets (cf. Isa. 9:6) and de- 
scribed in the Jewish apocalyptic literature as the one who 
renews and brings paradise? He would indeed ultimately 
bring that all-embracing peace (shalom) of God’s kingdom, 
but not in the way expected. In a sentence very similar to 
the one about his relationship to the law and the prophets 
(5:17) Jesus said: “Do not think that I have come to bring 
peace on earth; I have not come to bring peace, but a sword” 
(10:34 Q). How this word was not to be understood became 
clear when, during his capture, Jesus ordered a. disciple to 
put his sword back in its place. Jesus’ coming would cause 
controversy, struggle, division, and violence, but the dagger 
would not be in the hand of Jesus or his disciples. 

Withdrawal did not mean escape from fighting for the 
sake of peace at all costs. It served, rather, a life-long strug- 
gle. This is already pointed out in the story of Jesus’ temp- 
tation in the desert, which in all synoptic Gospels 
immediately precedes his public ministry. There Jesus met 
his main enemy, the devil; and it was not two forces which 
clashed, but two authorities. Throughout his life the au- 
thority with which Jesus spoke and acted provoked the 
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struggle. In him had appeared the king who reclaimed the 
throne of his occupied country for the sake of his oppressed 
and misled people. At his baptism God had sent the Spirit 
upon him and declared him to be his beloved Son (3:16-17 
Mk). Therefore Jesus could radically reinterpret the Torah, 
and “the crowds were astonished at his teaching, for he 
taught them as one who had authority, and not as their 
scribes” (7:28-29 Mk). Despite their astonishment, the 
crowds and their leaders continued to call Jesus just 
“teacher” or “rabbi.” So did the disciples when they spoke 
about their master to outsiders. But when they addressed 
Jesus himself, according to Matthew’s Gospel, they consis- 
tently used the title kyrios (= Lord), thus acknowledging 
his authority. There is one exception to this: Judas called 
him “rabbi,” according to 26:25 and 49, on the night of the 
Last Supper; but by then Judas no longer believed in the 
authority of the man he betrayed. 

Jesus’ messianic authority also manifested itself in his 
acts of healing. Therefore the demons were afraid of him 
(at that time mental illness in particular was thought to be 
caused by demonic powers), and Jesus could say: “If it is 
by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, then the king- 
dom of God has come upon you” (12:28 QO). The Kingdom 
was now breaking in—coming on earth—and therefore the 
authority of its king was becoming manifest. This is il- 
lustrated with the daring parable which immediately follows, 
describing Jesus as the robber who breaks into the strong 
man’s house and binds the strong man, Satan. 

In such a situation those who had assumed or sub- 
mitted to a false authority felt threatened. All were faced 
with a critical decision (12:30-32 Mk). Would they be 
against Jesus? Or could they discern the Spirit of God 
working through his teaching and healing? Would they 
accept forgiveness from him, submit to his authority, and 
participate in his mission by gathering with him? Would 
they be actively involved in the violent coming of the King- 
dom? The difficult saying in 11:12 O refers to this struggle 
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of Jesus and his disciples at the time when, like daybreak, 
the Kingdom breaks into this world. 

Matthew gives an example of this “violent” coming of 
the Kingdom through the person of the messianic king in 
his account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem and the Temple. 
His version of Mark’s account of these events is revealing 
(compare Matt. 21:1-17 with Mark 11:1-19). First, Mat- 
thew interpreted Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem with the for- 
mula-quotations from Isaiah 62:11 and Zechariah 9:9, 
and by adding “to the son of David” in the hosannas of the 
crowd. Secondly, he commented on the reaction of Jeru- 
salem to Jesus’ entry, using a strong verb sei6, which also 
appears in the term “seismograph,” and which refers to an 
earthquake. This verb often appears in the Jewish apocalyp- 
tic literature to describe what happens at the close of time. 
Thirdly, he changed the order of events, indicating that 
Jesus immediately “cleansed” the Temple, while according 
to Mark this happened only on the second day of his stay in 
Jerusalem. Finally, Matthew added the report about Jesus 
healing the blind and the lame in the Temple court and 
about the children who continued to shout “Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” incidents which caused the conflict with the 
Temple authorities. 

By thus editing the account of these events, Matthew 
wanted to teach the following: The hour of the final 
struggle had come nearer. Therefore the messianic king no 
longer withdrew, but entered his city, Jerusalem, and es- 
tablished his authority over the Temple. Yet even at this 
royal moment the Son of David remained “the humble 
king,” being recognized and honored only by simple people 
and children. Even when this king established his authority 
over the ‘Temple against the authorities which had misused 
the house of prayer as a robbers’ den, he served the poor: 
The blind and the lame who were not considered worthy to 
worship in the ‘Temple were healed and thus made worthy 
to worship. In Mark’s account, and perhaps also in Mat- 
thew’s, the prophetic overthrowing of the tables of the 
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money changers and merchants served a similar purpose: 
Now that the messianic king had come, the court of the 
Gentiles was no longer to be used for business, but had to 
be prepared for the nations who would come to worship in 
Jerusalem (Mark quoted Isa. 56:7 fully: “It is written, ‘My 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations,’ ” 
while Matthew left out the last words). 

The Messiah among the poor, saving the poor by him- 
self becoming the poor, was thus not to be separated from 
the Messiah as the Son of David, the king entrusted with 
God’s authority. This king, whose people consisted of chil- 
dren, forgiven sinners, and healed cripples, stood in the 
Temple, the center of God’s people, over against the high 
priests and scribes, who considered themselves to be the 
authorities in the Temple and over the people of Israel. 
The clash of the two authorities was imminent, but whose 
authority would God’s elect people acknowledge? 


THE APOCALYPTIC SETTING 


Before examining how this conflict led to the cross and 
how Jesus’ death affected world mission, it is necessary to 
have a glimpse of the strange world of Jewish apocalyptics. 
Both the accounts of Jesus’ passion and resurrection and the 
classic mission texts in the first Gospel (chapters 10, 24, and 
28) are so full of apocalyptic language that one cannot 
properly understand them without knowing something of 
Jewish apocalyptics. 

An apocalypse means literally a revelation of secrets. 
These disclosed secrets reveal what already exists but has 
remained concealed in heaven. Such knowledge of heavenly 
realities gives an awareness of what is really happening in 
the time of the writers and readers and what would shortly 
take place on earth. There are links between prophecy and 
apocalyptics, but the two are not the same. Both prophets 
and apocalyptic writers believe that the future lies totally 
in the hands of God. The former see the future developing 
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continuously out of the present so that man’s present good 
or bad deeds will affect his future. The latter, however, state 
a discontinuity between the present and the future. History 
will soon take a leap. God or his representative will enter 
history and this will mean judgment, the end of time, a 
new creation. 

Typical themes of apocalyptics, therefore, are the sep- 
aration between the present bad age from the glorious age 
to come, the visions of the Judgment and of God’s kingdom, 
the struggle between God’s emissaries and Satan with his 
angels. In connection with these events the hope of the 
coming of the Messiah became important. Christians 
usually over-emphasize the extent and importance of this 
hope in the Old Testament and among the Jews. There are, 
in fact, only a few Old Testament books and passages with 
an explicit reference to the coming Messiah, and for cen- 
turies one could be an orthodox Jew without believing in 
the coming of an individual Messiah. This hope is thus only 
one of the many expressions of Old Testament and Jewish 
expectancy. As an example of another expression of hope, 
Jeremiah’s famous prophecy about the new covenant can 
be mentioned (31:31-34) where no single word points to 
the Messiah. In the Jewish apocalyptic literature, however, 
various fears and hopes concerning the coming of the Mes- 
siah are mentioned and they strongly influenced Jesus’ 
teaching, actions, and passion. 

Apocalyptic literature had its own style—its stereotype 
terminology and imagery based on visions and dreams—and 
often expressed itself in riddles, parables, and allegories. It 
was usually published under the pseudonym of a hero of 
the past, be it Baruch, Daniel, Enoch, Ezra, or Moses. Like 
the oral Torah of the rabbis, it is sometimes claimed that 
the apocalyptic revelations go back to a special revelation of 
God to Moses which was kept secret in heaven. Typical 
examples of such apocalyptic utterings are the following 
visions of Daniel and Enoch concerning the “Son of Man”: 
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“I saw in the night visions, and behold, with the clouds 
of heaven there came one like a son of man, and he came 
to the Ancient of Days and was presented before him. 
And to him was given dominion and glory and kingdom, 
that all peoples, nations, and languages should serve him; 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom one that shall not be de- 
stroyed” (Daniel 7:13-14; these verses must be read in 
the context of the whole chapter). 


While the book of Daniel in its present form was com- 
posed toward the middle of the second century B.c., the 
book of Enoch is probably more recent. Jesus and Matthew 
may have known it because it is definitely older than the 
New Testament. 


“And in that place [Enoch refers here to heaven] I saw 
the fountain of righteousness which was inexhaustible: 
and around it were many fountains of wisdom: and all the 
thirsty drank of them, and were filled with wisdom, and 
their dwellings were with the righteous and holy and 
elect. And at that hour that Son of Man was named in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits [that means God]. . .” 
“He shall be a staff to the righteous whereon to stay 
themselves and not fall, and he shall be the light of the 
Gentiles and the hope of those who are troubled of heart. 
All who dwell on earth shall fall down and worship before 
him, and will praise and bless and celebrate with song the 
Lord of Spirits.” “And he sat on the throne of his glory, 
and the sum of judgment was given unto the Son of Man, 
and he caused the sinners to pass away and be destroyed 
from off the face of the earth, and those who have led 
the world astray. . .. And all their works vanish from the 
face of the earth. And from henceforth there shall be 
nothing corruptible; for that Son of Man has appeared, 
and has seated himself on the throne of his glory” (I 
Enoch 48:1-2, 4-5 and 69:27-29) .1? 
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Apocalyptic predictions have always existed, and not 
only in Jewish and Christian circles, but especially flour- 
ished in the first two centuries B.c. and A.D. in Palestine. 
They represented a mood of the times rather than a clearly 
definable party. There were, of course, circles which especial- 
ly cherished an apocalyptic piety and world view, but among 
them one could find Pharisees, Zealots, and Essenes. Al- 
though Johanan ben Zakkai and rabbinic Judaism as a 
whole were suspicious of apocalyptic teachings, they never- 
theless had their impact on the development of post-biblical 
Judaism. 

For a long time western rationalistic Bible readers, 
including biblical scholars, had little understanding and 
appreciation of the apocalyptic way of looking at life and 
world history. Perhaps men and women living in the second 
half of the twentieth century will again have ears and eyes 
to see the point in apocalyptics as one of the many ways to 
understand and express the complex reality of human life, 
history, and the cosmos. Some modern films use apocalyptic 
imagery, and in much modern poetry and songs apocalyptic 
language is used. The threat of nuclear warfare and the 
catastrophic deterioration of the necessary environment for 
the subsistence of life, as well as amazing breakthroughs in 
the life sciences, are sometimes described in apocalyptic 
terms. In fact, a whole literature is now growing which 
might well be called a secularized apocalyptics of the twen- 
tieth century: science fiction. There are, of course, funda- 
mental differences between the Jewish apocalyptic writings, 
which strongly influenced the whole New Testament, and 
modern apocalyptic writings and revelations. However, this 
way of seeing, expressing, and understanding reality is not 
so foreign to us as it was to our forefathers. 


THE STRUGGLE IN JESUS’ PASSION 


Even Jesus did not want to go the way to the cross. His 
struggle in the garden of Gethsemane shows how difficult it 
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was for him not only to say, “Thy will be done,” but also to 
do it. It would have been easy to order “twelve legions of 
angels” (26:53 M) and thus establish God’s reign. In this 
way he would have fulfilled both the old messianic expec- 
tations of the coming mighty Son of David and the apoca- 
lyptic expectations concerning the Son of man. And his 
disciples would then not have slept when the hour of the 
decisive struggle came. But this, in a way even Jesus found 
hard to understand, was not the will of God. And he had to 
go the way alone, knowing that not only Judas but even 
Peter and all the other disciples would deny him in some 
way. 
The conflict between the two authorities, that of the 
messianic king and that of the Jewish leaders, had intensi- 
‘ fied from day to day since the confrontation between the 
two in the Temple courts. It was the subject of the theologi- 
cal debates and parables as soon as Jesus returned to the 
Temple (21:23-22:46). Just as the Messiah was often de- 
picted in the apocalyptic literature as pronouncing dev- 
astating “woes” against God’s enemies, so Jesus uttered 
these cries of “woe.” Yet Jesus directed them neither 
against the nations, nor against the ’am ha-aretz (the 
simple people who could not know and obey all the pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions of the Torah), nor against the 
Gentile cities, but against scribes and Pharisees (23:13-36 
OQ). These messianic “woes” pointed to the judgment to 
come. Matthew therefore followed them up with the “small 
apocalypse” and a series of parables concerning life now in 
the light of the coming judgment (24:3-25:46). 

From then onward Jesus’ struggle through teaching and 
acts gave way to Jesus’ struggle through his passion. He 
spoke less and less and the whole account points toward the 
coming death: The plot against him, Jesus’ anointment, the 
Passover meal, the disciples’ betrayals, the struggle of prayer 
in Gethsemane, the capture, and finally the trial which led 
to the execution. On the whole Matthew followed closely 
Mark’s account, making additions only here and there and 
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keeping to Mark’s text even where Luke reported differently. 
Some of these differences from Luke and additions to Mark 
are very important for understanding Matthew’s teaching 
about mission. 

One of the messianic expectations was that at the end 
the Temple would be rebuilt. Jesus’ alleged saying that he 
could rebuild the destroyed Temple in three days was, 
therefore, the main point of accusation in his trial and sub- 
sequently caused men to deride him (26:61; 27:40). Luke 
omitted this point, which is made by both Mark and Mat- 
thew. In Jesus’ answer to the high priest’s crucial question 
whether he is the Christ, all the synoptic Gospels report 
that Jesus first alluded to Psalm 110:1, about the Lord 
seated at the right hand of God, but Luke omitted the im- 
mediately following allusion to Daniel 7:13, namely: “Here- 
after you will see the Son of man . . . coming on the clouds 
of heaven” (26:64). While in the death of Jesus Mark and 
Matthew saw the beginning of the end of the age, Luke’s 
omissions show that he rejected this interpretation. Ac- 
cording to him the death and Resurrection was the center 
of history. Therefore he—and he alone—would later report 
the ascension and add a second volume to his Gospel, the 
Acts of the risen Christ through the Spirit and the mission- 
ary Church, as a follow-up to his first volume about Christ’s 
earthly life and suffering. In this way Luke solved the 
baffling question which must have given sleepless nights 
to many early Christians: Why, if Jesus was the Christ, has 
God’s kingdom not yet been established on earth? Luke’s 
masterful theology of the history of salvation, with Christ 
and the double account of his ascension (Luke 24:51 and 
Acts 1:9) at its center, has been so influential in the 
Church’s thinking about history and mission that the wit- 
ness of the other evangelists has often been overlooked. 
How Matthew answered the above question concerning the 
delay of God’s kingdom will be shown in Chapter VII. 
Here it must be emphasized that both Mark and Matthew 
reported the death of Christ as the fulfillment of the ex- 
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pectations about the end of time. This becomes especially 
clear in the addition which Matthew made to Mark’s ac- 
count of Jesus’ death. 

The last words of the crucified, according to Luke, were 
a cry of confidence (Luke 23:46). According to Mark and 
Matthew, however, Jesus died in the utter despair of god- 
forsakenness, crying not his own words but those of a psalm 
of complaint (Psalm 22:1). And his last utterance was just a 
wordless cry (27:50). All three evangelists reported that at 
this moment “the curtain of the Temple was torn in two, 
from top to bottom,” but Matthew then added, “and the 
earth shook, and the rocks were split; the tombs also were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints who had fallen 
asleep were raised, and coming out of the tombs after his 
- resurrection they went into the holy city and appeared to 
many” (27:51-53 M). These are all events of the end of the 
age. 
Compared with Jewish and later Christian apocalyptic 
literature, where such events are described in detail, Mat- 
thew merely hinted at them, and it is therefore difficult to 
say how exactly he interpreted, for instance, the tearing 
apart of the curtain. Was it the outer curtain, which would 
mean that now everybody, including Gentiles and cripples, 
could enter the Temple courts? Or was it the inner curtain, 
which would mean that now not only the priests, but all 
men could have access to the most holy part of the ‘Temple? 
Or was it a reference predicting the destruction of the 
Temple? The other signs are also mentioned with only a 
minimum of words. But one thing Matthew made clear: 
With the death of Jesus something incisive has happened 
to this earth. As was expected in Jewish apocalyptics, his- 
tory has taken a leap. 


THE STRUGGLE OF CHRIST FOR MISSION 


From a human point of view the cry of the dying Jesus 
was the end of the story. One of the disciples had already 
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hanged himself (27:3-5 M), and the others had fled, 
ashamed because of their denial, and afraid. Only a few 
women still stood by, but in mourning and without hope. 
It has therefore astonished non-Christian historians from 
the first century onward that this shattered company of 
disciples did not disappear but began the adventure of mis- 
sion which would deeply mark world history up to the 
present day. 

The first non-Christian historian who briefly com- 
mented on Jesus’ death was none less than Flavius Josephus. 
His report has certainly been expanded by later Christian 
editors (the oldest transcript of his Antiquities where this 
comment appears dates from the eleventh century, and 
Christian copyists had thus ample time to edit his text). 
Omitting such probable later Christian additions, the origi- 
nal text may have run as follows: “About this time |i.e. 
after two disturbances among the Jews] there lived Jesus, 
a wise man, . .. he was one who wrought surprising feats 
and was a teacher of such people as accept the truth gladly. 
He won over many Jews . . . When Pilate, upon hearing 
him accused by men of the highest standing amongst us, 
had condemned him to be crucified, those who had in the 
first place come to love him did not give up their affection 
for him. ... And the tribe of the Christians, so called after 
him, has still to this day not disappeared.” (Jewish Antiq- 
uities, 18:63-64) .18 

Unlike Josephus, Matthew was not astonished that 
Christians had not died out. He knew what the death of 
Jesus meant: “He took our infirmities and bore our dis- 
eases” (8:17). “The Son of man came not to be served but 
to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many” (20:28). 
“This is my blood of the [new] covenant, which is poured 
out for many for the forgiveness of sins” (26:28). Because 
he recognized in these passages the meaning of Jesus’ death, 
Matthew knew it to be the decisive victory over the devil 
and the powers of death. “He brings justice to victory; and 
in his name will the Gentiles hope” (12:20-21). For Mat- 
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thew world mission began, therefore, with this victory at the 
cross: “When the centurion and those who were with him, 
keeping watch over Jesus, saw the earthquake and what 
took place, they were filled with awe, and said, “Truly this 
was a son of God!’” (27:54). For the Roman officer this 
exclamation may not in fact have meant more than fear and 
astonishment. For Matthew, however, this was the begin- 
ning of world mission. Contrary to Mark and Luke, accord- 
ing to whose account only the centurion spoke, Matthew 
stated that the whole group of Roman soldiers confessed 
Jesus as the Son of God. 

Seen in this perspective, the cry in the night was not 
only a cry of despair and godforsakenness. It proved also to 
be the cry of victory. It is perhaps this double meaning of 
the moment of Jesus’ death that the unknown sculptor of 
the devout “Christ of Perpignan” wanted to express. 
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Man With Torah 

Brush drawing in black and white in india ink and water 
color on paper (8% x 7%), by Marc Chagall, 1914. 
The original is seen in the Lunacharsky Art Museum. 
Used by permission of ADAGP 1970. French Reproduc- 
tion Rights, Inc. 


Hey Res 
THE 


INVITATION 
TO THE JEWS 


“The man with the Torah.” This was one of Marc Chagall’s 
favorite themes. ‘(here are several other recurring subjects in 
the paintings, prints, sculptures, glass windows, and ceramics 
of this most gifted Jewish artist of our times: themes of the 
loving couple, of man and animal (not the beast, but the 
animal as a symbol of elementary life), of ordinary people 
in everyday occupations, the circus, dancers, and musicians, 
in brief the whole bubbling life of man and nature which 
Chagall recreates. But in this gay world two figures occur 
again and again like an obsession: Jesus the crucified, and 
the Jew with the Torah. 


THE INVITATION ISSUED 


This man with the heavy and precious Torah is invited 
to a feast. The invitation concerns not just one of the many 
Jewish festivals, but the final feast, the banquet of the 
Kingdom. And the one who issued the invitation was no 
stranger, but a fellow Jew, the Messiah. 

In his rewriting of Mark’s Gospel, Matthew insisted on 
the fact that before his death Jesus strictly limited this in- 
vitation to the people of Israel. “Go nowhere among the 
Gentiles,” he ordered his disciples (10:5-6 M), “enter no 
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town of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.”” With almost the same words Jesus 
described his own earthly mission when a Canaanite 
woman came and wanted help for her severely ill daughter: 
“T was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(15:24 M). Of course, there were individual Gentiles who 
came to Jesus—this Canaanite woman, the Roman captain 
in Capernaum, and the Magi—but these were exceptions, 
though significant anticipations of what would happen later. 
Before that the whole ministry of Jesus was restricted to 
Galilee and Jerusalem. Therefore Matthew did not tell of 
the missionary work beginning in the non-Jewish area of 
the Decapolis (Mark 5:20 is left out in Matt. 8:28-34), and 
where Mark told about Jesus’ acts of healing in Decapolis, 
Matthew placed them in Galilee (compare Matt. 15:29-31 
with Mark 7:31-37). 

The invitation was issued with words and acts: “Preach 
as you go, saying, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out demons” 
(10:7-8 Q). In almost the same words Jesus’ ministry was 
designated in 9:35 M and in 4:7 Mk. The same message had 
been announced by John the Baptist. ‘There was one com- 
mon purpose in the ministries of the Baptist, Jesus, and his 
disciples—to call the people of Israel to fulfil its task as the 
elect people of God, now that the promises of the prophets 
were to be fulfilled and both the Judgment and the all- 
embracing peace, health, and joy of God’s kingdom were 
to come. 

Some accepted the invitation, especially among the 
anawim. They did not throw away the heavy and precious 
burden of the Torah, but learned to live according to its 
central meaning. Taught the mystery of the Kingdom; 
namely, that now the Kingdom was reaching them in the 
words and acts of Jesus, their eyes were opened both to the 
Scriptures and the power of God, and slowly they began to 
understand Jesus’ astonishingly new way of being the Mes- 
siah. Their faith was not strong and sometimes they would 
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be put to shame by believing Gentiles, but they acknowl- 
edged Jesus’ authority and were sure of his forgiveness. 

Yet most Jews and their leaders were scandalized. Jesus’ 
way of being the Messiah, his assumed authority, and the 
manner in which he both hid and manifested it, were shock- 
ing to them. They had to reject him and turn him over to 
the Roman authorities to be executed. 


THE INVITATION REJECTED 


Jewish and Christian scholars have since re-evaluated 
Jesus’ position within the Jewish people of his time. Some 
have tried to show that Jesus and his followers could well 
have fitted into the great variety of Jewish life. They con- 
sider the separation between Synagogue and Church a 
schism not beyond reconciliation, and the total separation 
and long history of enmity between the two are seen as a 
tragic misunderstanding. Their studies rightly correct the 
widespread trend to minimize the Jewish elements in early 
Christianity and to speak almost exclusively in terms of a 
discontinuity between the Old and the New Testaments. 
There was, in fact, a movement within the early Church 
which saw itself as a schism within Judaism; namely, the 
Judaizers among the Jewish Christians: They acknowledged 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and in the light of this belief con- 
tinued to live and serve God and man as Jews. Some claim 
that the Judaizers played an important role in early church 
history, keeping the Church from being drowned in the 
ocean of Hellenistic culture where all faiths and cults were 
mixed. However, the movement of the Judaizers has dis- 
appeared. 

Another view of the relationship between Jewish and 
Christian faith and life has prevailed until today: the one 
most clearly expressed in the fourth Gospel. According to 
this view, no synthesis, but only a sharp antithesis between 
the Church and the Synagogue is possible. “Salvation is 
from the Jews” (John 4:22); true, but this Savior who came 
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from the Jews did not bring a reformation of Jewish faith 
and life, but a new faith which superseded that of the Jews. 

What is Matthew’s teaching concerning the relation- 
ship between Jesus and the Jews? This is a much debated 
question, and opposing views are held by outstanding schol- 
ars. In the following pages it will be argued that Matthew 
taught an in-between position between the Judaizers and the 
Gospel of John and that his teaching is of great importance 
today when, for the first time after nineteen centuries of 
enmity and persecution, a new dialogue between Jews and 
Christians begins. 

Matthew was not a Judaizer. According to him, the fact 
that Jesus was delivered by the Jews and their leaders to the 
Roman authorities to be executed was no historic accident. 
Pharisaic Judaism, already dominant in Jesus’ day, and even 
more so after Johanan ben Zakkai, could not possibly tol- 
erate a man who had called himself the “lord of the sab- 
bath” (12:8 Mk), who had spoken the messianic “woes” 
over the Pharisees, one with an unorthodox conception of 
messiahship, and one who related salvation intimately with 
his own person and passion. Jesus and his disciples could 
not, therefore, become a schismatic renewal movement 
within the Jewish community, which—after the destruction 
of the Temple—was rebuilt at Jamnia. The clash between 
the authority of the Jewish leaders and that of Jesus in- 
evitably had to lead to the cross. Matthew saw in this process 
the dark side which accompanies the mystery of election; 
namely, the hardening of hearts: “Seeing they do not see, 
and hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand. . . . 
For this people’s heart has grown dull” (Matt. 13:13 Mk; 
Matt. 13:15 M). 

The tragic history of the hardening of hearts, which led 
the elect people to reject its own Messiah, is told in the 
parable of the vineyard (21:33-46 Mk). A comparison with 
Mark 12:1-12 shows that Matthew edited this parable in 
such a way as to make it an allegory which fitted the actual 
course of history: A householder (that is, God) was sub- 
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letting his vineyard to the tenants (== God’s covenant with 
the people of Israel). In writing about the approaching 
harvest, Matthew used the same verb as in Jesus’ main 
message about the Kingdom which is at hand. According 
to Mark, the lord subsequently sent three of his servants, 
while Matthew wrote about a first group of servants, fol- 
lowed by a second, larger group (= the former and the 
latter prophets). In the verse about the killing of the land- 
owner's son, Matthew rearranged the order of the sentence 
so that it would correspond with the death of Jesus outside 
Jerusalem. Moreover, according to Matthew’s text, the 
hearers themselves pronounced the harsh judgment: “He 
will put those wretches to a miserable death, and let out the 
vineyard to other tenants who will give him the fruits in 
their seasons.” In all the synoptic Gospels this is followed 
by a quotation from Psalm 118:22-23 about the rejected 
stone which becomes the headstone, referring to Jesus’ 
resurrection and enthronement as the Lord of the universe. 
But so that no reader might overlook the importance of the 
divine decision announced in the parable and the quotation, 
Matthew immediately added another word of Jesus: ““There- 
fore I tell you, the kingdom of God will be taken away 
from you and given to a nation producing the fruits of it” 
(21:43 M). 

The same treatment of events appears in Matthew’s 
version of the parable of the wedding feast (22:1-10 Q). 
Jesus may have repeated a well-known story among the 
Jews. Johanan has told it in the following way: “Johanan 
b[en] Zakkai spoke a parable: [It is like] a king who invited 
his servants to a feast and did not appoint them a time. 
The wise among them adorned themselves and sat down 
by the door of the palace, for they said: Is anything lacking 
in a palace? The foolish among them went to their work, 
for they said: Is a feast ever given without preparation? 
Suddenly the king summoned his servants. The wise among 
them went in before him adorned as they were, and the 
foolish went in before him in their working clothes. ‘The 
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king rejoiced to see the wise and was angry to see the fool- 
ish, and said: These who adorned themselves for the feast 
shall sit down and eat and drink; but those who did not 
adorn themselves for the feast shall stand and look on” 
(Shabbath 153a).1* The point of the story in Johanan’s 
version concerned the readiness for the feast. As shown by 
the context of the rabbinic conversations in which this par- 
able was told, the lesson is that “a man should repent every 
day” in order to be ready to meet God on the unknown day 
of his death. This is valid exhortation, and is also found in 
some of the parables which Jesus told; for instance, in the 
parable of the wise and foolish maidens (25:1-13 M) or the 
parable of the wedding garments (22:11-14), which is ap- 
pended to the parable of the vineyard under consideration. 
Yet the same story as told by Jesus and edited by Matthew, 
made a quite different point. Not merely was the readiness 
of individuals for judgment on the day of death at stake, but 
the worthiness of God’s elect people to participate in its 
Messiah’s feast. It would have been most interesting to hear 
Johanan and Matthew discuss their respective versions and 
lessons of this story! Such discussions in fact probably took 
place between Matthew and the members of the synagogue 
across the street. 

Matthew’s version of the parable of the wedding feast 
is an allegory resembling that of the vineyard: Again groups 
of servants are sent out, the invited guests refuse to accept 
the invitation, as they had refused to obey the order to 
attend the banquet. The emissaries are maltreated and the 
culprits punished. Those who had been unfaithful are re- 
placed by new invitees, as the tenants or trustees in the 
vineyard parable were replaced by “a new nation.” These 
are the similarities in the two parables, but the following 
new elements must be noted: This time not the trusteeship 
and collaboration in God’s work, but the worthiness for 
communion with God, is at stake. The verse about the 
burning of the city announces the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 (Matt. 22:7). While the first group of emissaries 
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refers to the prophets, the second group may refer to the 
disciples sent to invite the people of Israel (10:5-15). The 
last sending out of emissaries describes the coming world 
mission! 

Both parables show how the elect people of Israel have 
been called to participate in God’s work and to have com- 
munion with him. Both also show that their rejection of 
Jesus has brought to an end this rdéle in the history of salva- 
tion. 


THE BLOOD OF JESUS UPON US 


The texts quoted above might suggest that Matthew’s 
teaching concerning the relationship between Jesus and the 
Jews leads to that of the fourth Gospel; namely, a sharp 
antithesis. This impression is strengthened by the fact that 
in Matthew’s Gospel such expressions as “their synagogues” 
and “their scribes” occur, showing that the church for 
which he wrote was no longer a schismatic group within 
Judaism, but a group standing in opposition to the syna- 
gogue. Moreover, Matthew—and only he—has reported an 
incident preceding the Crucifixion and which seems to be a 
final Jewish “no” to Jesus. Pilate hesitated to condemn Jesus 
and washed his hands of the affair, saying: “I am innocent 
of this man’s blood.” At that moment “all the people an- 
swered: ‘His blood be on us and on our children!’ ” (27:24- 
25M). 

One could wish that Matthew had neither reported this 
incident nor the similarly fearful saying of Jesus at the end 
of the “woes” against the scribes and Pharisees (23:34-36 
QO), for these passages have been tragically misused. 

It is not true that these sayings were the origin or basis 
of the anti-Semitism and the persecution of the Jews in the 
first three or four centuries A.D., as many have assumed. An 
examination of the influence of Matthew’s Gospel on early 
Christian literature shows that only after the fourth cen- 
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tury was the word about the blood of Jesus used in anti- 
Jewish propaganda. Nevertheless it remains true that from 
then on this word misled Christians so that they did not 
protest against the periodic persecution of the Jews. It was 
sometimes even used to justify Christian participation in 
such persecution. 

However, the misuse of this passage does not annul 
what really happened: The leaders and representatives of 
the people of Israel did not recognize or acknowledge their 
Messiah. They delivered him to the Roman authorities for 
execution, and “all the people” (Matthew consciously used 
here the term laos, the official title of the elect people of 
God) took the responsibility upon themselves. The original 
text does not say “His blood come on us and on our chil- 
dren,” as is often mistakenly translated. Like similar formu- 
las in the sacred law of the Old ‘Testament, it merely states: 
“His blood on us and our children.” To make out of this 
statement a succession of blood guilt from generation to 
generation is a bad explanation, all the more so because 
Matthew interpreted the death of Jesus as the end of his- 
tory and the beginning of both the Judgment and the Mes- 
sianic Age. 

Those who cried these words did not know that the 
night before, Jesus himself had spoken about his blood: 
“This is my blood of the [new] covenant, which is poured 
out for many for the forgiveness of sins” (26:28 Mk). They 
did not know that, like Pilate and the Roman soldiers, they 
merely acted as instruments in bringing about God’s plan 
of salvation through Jesus’ particular messiahship cast in 
the character pattern of the vicariously suffering Servant. 
The rabbinic kind of righteousness, achieved through 
meticulously observing the commandments and _prohibi- 
tions of the Torah, cannot bring salvation to the world. For 
Matthew and the other witnesses in the New Testament 
there is only one way of salvation: through the redeeming 
blood of Jesus poured out for the multitudes of Jews and 
Gentiles. 
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THE INVITATION STILL STANDS 


Through the rejection of their Messiah the Jews have 
lost their specific role as the elect people of God in the 
history of salvation, at least as this history is conceived 
in most parts of the New Testament. Matthew could not, 
therefore, become a Judaizer. But does this mean that for 
Christians the Jews thereby became like any other nation? 
Several outstanding recent studies on the first Gospel sug- 
gest this, especially those who consider Matthew to be a 
Gentile-Christian writing for Gentile-Christians. The fol- 
lowing is a rough outline of their argument: Matthew, like 
Luke, taught a history of salvation which can be graphically 
summarized as follows: 


pe? 2 3 

Pre-history {History of History of 
Abraham of the the calling of the calling 

Messiah. Israel. of Gentiles. 


A.D. 70 


End 


—_——————_> |Baptist / Jesus / Jesus’ emissaries 
a 


————_—_> 


After the first period, which Matthew summarized in 
Jesus’ genealogy, the main part of the first Gospel deals 
with the second period, that of the calling of Israel through 
the Baptist, Jesus, and his disciples—Jesus being the all- 
decisive center of this central period of time. This second 
period has in principle come to its end with the cross, and 
in fact with the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. From 
then onward, the hour for Israel has definitely passed and 
the hour for the Gentiles has begun. The elect people of 
Israel has therefore become a past fact of history. It is true 
that the invitation to the messianic feast was addressed first 
to Israel, but this meant only a “first” in time, and that time 
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has irrevocably passed. Now the Jews are like any other 
nation. 

This view of Matthew’s teaching is a good warning 
against any Judaizing understanding of the first Gospel, and 
it interprets well the warnings of the parables of the 
vineyard and the marriage feast. However, it is a one-sided 
view. Contrary to the evidence of the Gospel’s text, it gives 
almost as much theological weight to the destruction of 
Jerusalem as to the cross and resurrection of Jesus. It does 
not sufficiently take into account the fact that Matthew 
understood the Crucifixion to be the beginning of the end 
of history. The people of Israel are seen as almost exclusively 
represented by their leaders, while in Matthew’s Gospel the 
poor and lowly, the anawim, play an important role. Above 
all, this view does not sufficiently appreciate the strong 
flavor of the Old Testament in the first Gospel, and it is 
also unlikely that Matthew would have written so passion- 
ately and in such a personally involved way about the hour 
for Israel if he had considered this period of history to be 
definitely past. 

Contrary to this view, the first Gospel gives the impres- 
sion that both its author and the readers for whom it was 
written lived in daily confrontation with the members of 
the synagogue across the street. This was after the year 
A.D. 70. Their dialogue with the Jews—like any dialogue 
worthy of its name—was not just a friendly conversation 
in which all controversial points were avoided. It must 
have been a tough dialogue, leading to strong disagreements 
—a meeting where the Jews witnessed to their new under- 
standing of being a Jew after the destruction of the Temple 
and where Christians witnessed to their faith in Jesus 
Christ. It seems, therefore, unlikely that Matthew intended 
to annul the invitation to the Jews in 10:5-15 and to super- 
sede it by the invitation to the Gentiles in 28:16-20. 

According to his teaching Jesus did not come to abolish 
the Torah and the prophets, but to fulfill them. The Jews 
who carried this heavy and precious treasure of the Torah, 
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and from whom the Messiah had come, could for Matthew 
never become a people like others. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that at the 
end of Jesus’ “woes” over the Jewish leaders Matthew did 
not report a final woe over Jerusalem, as one might have ex- 
pected, but a complaint which ends with a veiled promise. 
“Behold, your house is forsaken and desolate. For I tell you, 
you will not see me again, until you say, ‘Blessed be he who 
comes in the name of the Lord’ ” (23:38-39 Q). The Old 
Testament prophets often ended their radical announce- 
ments of judgment with such veiled promises. Did Matthew 
hope that in the end the people of Israel would acknowledge 
Jesus as the Christ? Had Matthew heard about Paul’s medi- 
tation on the destiny of Israel (Rom. 9-11)? 

Since Matthew wrote his Gospel, centuries of mutual 
misunderstanding, tragic separations, and persecutions have 
passed between the Church and the Synagogue. After all 
this enmity and suffering, it is, humanly speaking, almost 
impossible for Jews to hear, let alone accept Jesus’ invita- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Church must seek the meeting with 
the Jews for its own sake first of all, in order to understand 
better who Jesus was and how he fulfilled the Torah and the 
prophets. Perhaps Marc Chagall wanted to imply this by 
several times painting the crucified Christ and Jews with 
the Torah in the same picture. The Christian following the 
way of discipleship and the man with the Torah may not 
part company. For the Christian has much to learn from 
the Jew, but he also owes him a message: The invitation to 
the feast. 
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Taizé Community, Taizé, France. Used by permission, 


Bossey, Céligny, Switzerland, by Frére Marc of the 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Chapel of The Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de 
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THE “FEAST BEGINS 


When the sun shines through this stained glass mosaic in 


it provides a feast of color. The artist, 


the chapel of Bossey, 


has used a daring 


juxtaposition of warm and cold tints which makes this glass 
wall come alive in an astonishing way. The mosaic 
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figurative art, and allows free course to one’s imagination. 
The yellow pieces in both panels can be interpreted equally 
well as the flames of the Spirit, as praying hands, or as 
ears. When Frére Marc began to conceive the idea of this 
glass wall, he had an early Christian prayer in mind, which 
is quoted in a manual for Church instruction. This manual 
was probably written in the early second century in Syria, 
and it has great similarities with several passages of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. The prayer is now part of many liturgies of 
Holy Communion: 
“As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
mountains, but was brought together and became 
one, so let thy Church be gathered together from 
the ends of the earth into thy kingdom, for thine 
is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
for ever.” (Didache, IX.4) 15 
As Frére Marc’s glass mosaic developed, a second theme 
became equally important: that of the sending out of God’s 
people into the world to be sown as good seed. Now the 
panel on the left, near the door of the chapel, shows the 
Church scattered in the world; and the various shades of 
the red road communicate something of the unrest and 
strife in this world. The panel on the right, near the altar, 
shows the Church gathered for worship, and the background 
of blue accentuates the serenity and peace of a life of wor- 
ship. It is unlikely that the artist thought of the last verses 
in Matthew’s Gospel when he created this mosaic, but it 
nevertheless interprets much of Matthew’s finale. 


THE FINALE OF MATTHEW'S GOSPEL 


Like its prelude, the finale of the first Gospel is also 
usually understood in the context of Luke’s history of sal- 
vation, which has shaped the ecclesiastical year with its 
cycle of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, and 
Pentecost. One is therefore tempted to complement the end 
of Matthew’s Gospel with an account of Jesus’ Ascension, 
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the description of the gift of the Spirit, and a second volume 
to relate how history continued. Those who yield to this 
temptation will not grasp what Matthew wants to teach. 
The last verses of his Gospel are no farewell speech, and 
intentionally no Ascension story is told, because the point 
is that the risen Lord remains with his disciples until the 
close of time. Nor must one add to these verses an account 
of Pentecost. According to Matthew’s witness—and here he 
followed an Old Testament conception of God’s Spirit— 
the disciples had already become instruments of the Spirit 
through their participation in the mission of the Christ, 
who is the bearer of the Spirit. “For it is not you who 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaking through you” 
(10:20 M). 

As was shown earlier (cf. Chapter V) Matthew, like 
Mark, interpreted the death of Jesus as the beginning of 
the end of history. How did he then explain the continua- 
tion of history and the delay of the full manifestation of the 
Kingdom? Matthew answered this question in the famous 
last five verses of his Gospel. Before examining them more 
fully, one must see the whole of Matthew’s finale. It is hard 
for Christians today to imagine the suspense people must 
have felt in this dramatic ending when they read or heard 
his Gospel for the first time. 

Like all the evangelists, Matthew reported the fact of 
the empty tomb on Easter morning. Yet apparently he had 
access to two other traditions concerning the events of the 
Resurrection which neither Mark nor Luke knew: The 
narrative of the guards at the grave and the account of the 
risen Lord who meets both Marys and later the disciples 
on the mountain in Galilee. Like a clever movie producer, 
Matthew has cut these two traditions into several scenes 
and contrasted them in such a way that they build up 
toward a last great alternative. The main actors are the 
guards at the grave and the chief priests and elders on the 
one side, and the two Marys and the disciples on the other. 
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The risen Lord and the angel bring movement into both 
groups. 

First Matthew told how the high priests and Pharisees 
went to Pilate asking for a guard to keep watch over the 
sepulchre (27:62-66 M). Having thus posted the first in- 
direct witnesses of Jesus’ resurrection before the sealed 
tomb, Matthew switched from his first special tradition to 
tell how the second indirect witnesses, Mary of Magdala 
and the other Mary (28:1 Mk) came on the scene of the 
Resurrection. Then the awesome event happened. Not 
the Resurrection itself, of which there was no direct witness 
and which is never directly described in the New Testament 
—contrary to the later apocalyptic Gospels which give 
extensive descriptions of how the Resurrection took place. 
What happened was “a great earthquake; for an angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven and came and rolled back 
the stone [of the already empty tomb], and sat upon it. His 
appearance was like lightning, and his raiments white as 
snow. And for fear of him the guards trembled and became 
like dead men” (28:2-4 M). 

Then comes the message concerning the Resurrection, 
transmitted (according to all the synoptic Gospels) by the 
angel. A moment later one sees the two parties who have 
discovered the empty grave running into the city of Jerusa- 
lem. What has happened is heralded simultaneously to the 
Jewish authorities by the soldiers and to the disciples by 
the Marys. Here Matthew inserted the first part of his 
second special tradition: While the women ran with fear 
and great joy to tell his disciples, “Jesus met them and said, 
‘Hail!’ And they came up and took hold of his feet and 
worshiped him. Then Jesus said to them, ‘Do not be afraid; 
go and tell my brethren to go to Galilee, and there they 
will see me’” (28:9-10 M). To see the risen Lord probably 
has the specific meaning: to see his parousia; i.e., his coming 
as the Lord of the universe to judge and establish God’s 
kingdom. 
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Yet before Matthew described this final scene, he again 
cut the story short in order to relate how the Jewish authori- 
ties reacted to the news of the empty tomb (28:11-15 M). 
(Here, for the first time in his Gospel, Matthew designated 
the elect people as “the Jews.” ) The Jews, he relates, chose 
one of the two possibilities: the attitude of unbelief which 
immediately leads to bribery and lies. Yet an alternative 
existed. Eleven Jews, and after them countless numbers 
from all the nations, have chosen this second possibility: 
“The eleven disciples went to Galilee, to the mountain to 
which Jesus had directed them. And when they saw him 
they worshiped him; but some doubted” (28:16-17 M). 

With this artfully composed end Matthew put a choice 
before the readers of his Gospel, as he so often did, especially 
in the passages taken from his special source: To begin 
with the choice had to be made between the two kings: 
the mighty Herod and the infant Jesus. At the end the 
choice must be made between two fundamentally different 
attitudes when faced with the fact of the empty tomb. If 
readers choose the attitude of the disciples, then this has 
its consequences: They become participants in a feast which 
involves both mission and worship. 


THE FEAST OF ENTHRONEMENT 


“And Jesus came and said to them, ‘All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me.’””’ Is this the 
coming of the Son of Man which Daniel had seen in his 
vision? Have the words Jesus spoke during his trial (26:64) 
now been fulfilled? The majority of interpreters do indeed 
associate this announcement of authority with Daniel’s 
prophecy. It has also been suggested—but so far without 
convincing evidence—that in these closing verses Matthew 
molded the sayings of the risen Lord according to the cere- 
monial of the enthronement feast of Egyptian pharaohs. 
What is reported here is indeed an enthronement. There is 
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also a great similarity between Matt. 28:18b and the begin- 
ning of Daniel 7:14, but Matthew did not quote this verse. 

It is quite astonishing that in the whole of the last 
chapter of the Gospel no single Old Testament passage is 
either directly or indirectly quoted. The events described 
in this chapter are of such a radical and new nature that 
even Matthew stopped quoting. Neither did he introduce 
any of the messianic or other titles into this text, as he liked 
to do throughout his Gospel. Jesus appears as the sovereign 
“I,” incomparable with any Messiah described in the 
prophecies or envisioned in Jewish expectations. The only 
qualification attributed to the risen Lord is the one which 
was already the most typical attribute for Jesus during his 
earthly life: He is given authority. What is new is the 
universal extension of this authority: All authority in heaven 
and on earth. In the Greek text this “all” will occur three 
more times in the following verses: All nations, all that I 
have commanded, all days. The Messiah of Israel, the 
suffering Servant who died vicariously, comes as the Lord 
of the Universe, but not in the way the Old Testament 
prophets had announced the coming of the Son of David 
nor exactly as Daniel and Enoch had seen the coming Son 
of Man. 

The first Christians, strongly influenced by the Jewish 
apocalyptic expectations, had hoped that the coming of the 
Messiah would mean the close of the age. Matthew pre- 
served the tradition of this early Christian expectation in 
some of his apocalyptic passages (cf. 16:27-28 Mk and 
especially 24:29-31 Mk). But in the last verses of his Gos- 
pel, where Matthew’s “theology” is Clearly expressed, a 
distinction is made between the coming of the Messiah, 
which inaugurated the end of the times, and its actual close. 
This distinction is not foreign to Jewish messianic expecta- 
tions, but the reasons given for the delay of the full mani- 
festation of God’s kingdom are unique and of startling 
originality: The one who has been given all authority after 
his vicarious death on the cross is now in the process of 
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becoming the Lord of all nations. Mission is therefore both 
the consequence and the realization of his enthronement. 
It is part of the coronation feast, part of the parousia. Mat- 
thew’s concept of time and history must therefore not be 
drawn in a linear diagram as suggested before on p. 85. The 
following chart or sketch suggested below is probably nearer 
to his thought. It shows: (1) that the history of the elect 
people of Israel came to its crisis and end with the death 
and resurrection (—enthronement) of Jesus; (2) that this 


Uesealicnnes 


—— 
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end brings also the histories of all nations to their crisis and 
end; (3) that now we are living on the borderline between 
human history and God’s kingdom, which is the reason why 
Matthew could write about the Kingdom not only as a 
future but sometimes as a present entity; and (4) that the 
one to whom all authority was given is now becoming the 
Lord of all nations and that both world mission and worship 
are part of the Lord’s Enthronement. 


THE UNIVERSAL TEACHING 


“Go therefore. . . .” This commission was addressed to 
the eleven apostles, but presumably it is valid for all dis- 
ciples up to and including the present day. In the parable 
of the marriage feast the Lord used the same verb (go) in 
his order to the servants when he sent them out for the third 
time. Now that this parable had become reality and the 
feast of the Kingdom had begun, emissaries (missionaries) 
had to be sent out to issue the invitation. 

The same verb was also used in 10:7 when Jesus sent his 
disciples to the people of Israel. There already Matthew 
indicated the coming extension of the formerly restricted 
mission to Israel, because from 10:16 onward the account 
of Jesus’ teaching concerns a much wider mission: “You 
will be dragged before governors and kings for my sake, 
to bear testimony before them and the Gentiles” (10:18 
M). In that passage mission is seen as participation in 
Jesus’ struggle and passion. In the small apocalypse of chap- 
ter 24 the mission to the whole oikoumene—whole inhab- 
ited world—appeared in a similar context, only there its 
place in the apocalyptic drama is more strongly emphasized. 
All kinds of temptations and sufferings will come. In de- 
scribing these Jesus did not use the current words for 
suffering, but the technical term for the “birth pangs” 
(verse 8 Mk). The apocalyptic catastrophe will not be 
meaningless, because it has as its purpose the birth of the 
Kingdom. In such a context “this gospel of the kingdom 
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will be preached throughout the whole world [oikoumene], 
as a testimony to all nations; and then the end will come” 
(verse 14 Mk). The particular relationship that the end of 
this apocalyptic drama has both to world mission and to 
Jesus’ death becomes clear in yet another text: When Jesus’ 
body was anointed by a woman he countered his disciples’ 
protest by saying: “In pouring this ointment on my body 
she has done it to prepare me for burial. Truly, I say to you, 
wherever this gospel is preached in the whole world, what 
she has done will be told in memory of her” (26:12-13 Mk). 

Now that the moment for its universal extension had 
come, the risen Lord described mission neither as participa- 
tion in Jesus’ struggle and passion nor as part of the apoc- 
alyptic drama, but in words which recall Jesus’ teaching 
ministry: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing thtm . . . , teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you.” In this last saying of the risen Lord 
none of the classic missionary verbs is used, such as “to 
send out,” “to proclaim,” “to tell the good news,” “to wit- 
ness,” “to convert.” Instead, typically Matthean words ap- 
pear: “to make disciples,” “to keep,” “to command,” and 
the didactic—teaching—nature of the first Gospel reappears 
in the combination of the act of “baptism” with the verb 
“to teach.” (Cf. Appendix D on “Comparative missionary 
terminology.” ) 

Those who want to participate in the risen Lord’s mis- 
sion must learn from what Jesus did during his earthly life. 
For the risen Lord is none other than the Jesus of whom the 
first twenty-seven chapters of the Gospel told. Matthew 
could not have the same disinterest in the words and deeds 
of the earthly Jesus as appears in the letters of the Apostle 
Paul. Nor did he need to add, as did Luke, a second volume 
to his Gospel, telling about the acts of the risen Lord. For to 
him the risen Lord was essentially the earthly Jesus and his 
deeds remained the same before and after Easter, only now 
they took on a universal scale. 
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Those called to participate in his mission had first to 
become disciples of Jesus and be taught in the Kingdom. 
Only then would they be ready for the universal teach-in. 
In modern teach-in festivals long and abstract lectures are 
not tolerated, and the teaching takes place essentially 
through a corporate learning in community. Similarly, Mat- 
thew conceived world mission not as a course of indoctrina- 
tion but as an incorporation of ever new members into the 
learning community. The baptizing precedes the teaching, 
and both are merely present participles of the main verb: 
to bring into discipleship, with all that this implies: vicari- 
ous poverty, a greater righteousness, the way to the Cross 
by acknowledging and following the one who lives and 
interprets the will of God (cf. above, Chapter IV). 

Much has been written about the meaning of the ex- 
pression “all nations”: Are we to expect that indeed all men 
will become disciples of Jesus? Or does the text rather mean 
that out of all nations disciples will be won? The invitation 
to discipleship is no longer addressed just to one people (the 
people of Israel) nor only to a “little flock.” The ultimate 
aim of Abraham’s election was that in him “all the families 
of the earth will be blessed” (Gen. 12:3). Nothing less was 
accomplished when Jesus fulfilled the Torah and the words 
of the prophets and was enthroned as the Lord. Many 
scholars maintain that in the two crucial sayings of Jesus 
about his dying for the many (20:28 and 26:28) “the 
many” means “all,”’ because in Semitic languages the term 
“many” is often used in this all-embracing way. The same 
universal significance of Jesus’ mission appears in the ex- 
planation of the parable about the weeds of the field: “He 
who sows the good seed is the Son of man; the field is the 
world, and the good seed means the sons of the kingdom 
...” (13:37 M). It is also announced in the parable of the 
wedding feast when the king sent out his servants for the 
third time: “‘ ‘Go therefore to the thoroughfares, and invite 
to the marriage feast as many as you find.’ And those ser- 
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vants went out into the streets and gathered all whom they 
found, both bad and good; so the wedding hall was filled 
with guests.” (22:9-10) 

At this point disagreements arise among _ biblical 
scholars. Is this wedding hall the Church? Does Matthew 
envisage the Church as a large group of people “both bad 
and good,” rather similar to the Church situation in areas 
where Christians are the majority of the population? Does 
the subsequent sentence that “many are called, but few are 
chosen” apply to that large, mixed body of the Church? 
Many interpreters think so. It is true that for Matthew to be 
a disciple does not yet definitely mean to be among those 
who are saved in the Last Judgment. But the character of 
the Church as a mixed body has been overemphasized. 
Probably the many (all?) who are called refers to all the 
nations, and the wedding hall is not the Church but the 
Kingdom. The parables about the good seed and the weeds, 
and about the fish net (13:24-30 M and 47-50 M) must 
consequently not be applied to the Church with its good 
and bad members, as is often done, but to world history and 
the final Judgment. 

In the light of the above-mentioned texts, the making of 
disciples of all the nations means to issue to all men the call 
and invitation to discipleship. God will then open or harden 
the hearts and decide who is to understand the mystery 
of the Kingdom and to go the way of the cross with Jesus. 
Those who are thus elected for discipleship must know that 
they are not elected for their own salvation! The aim of 
their election is to participate in the universal teaching-mis- 
sion so that all nations be blessed. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE LORD'S PRESENCE 


One of the first titles given to Jesus in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel was “Emmanu-el (which means, God with us)” (1:23). 
The very last words of the risen Lord confirm this title: “T 
am with you always, to the close of the age.” As in the Old 
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Testament, a word of revelation is often followed by a com- 
mand and the command by a promise, so the first Gospel 
ends with this sequence of the revelation of the Lord’s au- 
thority: his command to make disciples, and then the 
promise of his presence. During the days of the Exodus 
Yahweh had remained with his people on the march. Now 
the risen Lord would remain with his disciples while they 
travel on the border line between history and the Kingdom, 
until this age is closed. 

The promise of the Lord’s presence is usually under- 
stood as an encouragement and consolation. This is certainly 
true, and the disciples then, with their shaken faith, mixed 
with doubt, needed such a strengthening presence—as do 
we today. But there is more to it. The announcement of the 
risen Lord’s authority and of his presence is also an invita- 
tion to worship and celebrate! Peter, James, and John had 
felt this quite rightly when Jesus had invited them to an- 
other mountain top and was transfigured before them so 
that they received a glimpse of his glory. Peter, once again 
the spokesman, said: “Lord, it is well that we are here; if you 
wish, I will make three booths here . . .” (17:4). Today he 
would say: “Let us have a celebration!” 

The celebration on the mountain of transfiguration was 
a short one. This is true even today. The struggle of mis- 
sion, the hard work of learning the mysteries of the King- 
dom, and above all the process of being spent in the love of 
God and our neighbors—all this does not leave much time 
for celebration. 

The word “joy” occurs relatively seldom in the first 
Gospel, and Matthew shows the disciples more often on the 
left than on the right panel of Frére Marc’s glass wall— 
sown as the sons of the Kingdom in the field of the world. 
Yet after long journeys, moments are set aside for celebra- 
tion. When the magi saw the star “they rejoiced exceedingly 
with great joy; and going into the house they saw the child 


with Mary his mother, and they fell down and worshiped 
him.” 
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-VIill= 


AN INVITATION 
FOR TODAY 


STUDY OUTLINE 


The “action” of Bible study 


Bible studies out of context are like photographs out of 
focus: vague, dull, best thrown away. Two contexts must be 
well focused. First, the concrete historic situation in which 
and for which a given biblical text was originally written. 
Second, the concrete time and environment today as we 
read this text. 

If both these dimensions are very clear and seen to- 
gether, it may happen that the spark catches. Through the 
power of the Holy Spirit a word spoken many centuries ago 
may suddenly come alive and become God’s judging, re- 
deeming, and enlightening word for today! 

This will not always occur. Often the first result of 
serious Bible study is alienation. Some very familiar and 
“easy” biblical texts may become difficult. Many texts—we 
must frankly admit—do not speak to us because their 
message is too much focused on questions which are defi- 
nitely no longer our questions. We have lost the feeling for 
other texts because our ways of thought and comprehension 
have changed too much. Still other texts we declare irrele- 
vant because we have not the courage to hear and live them. 

In the preceding chapters only half the true Bible study 
has been done. An attempt was made to focus Matthew’s 
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Gospel in its first context, the one in and for which it was 
originally written. Now the second context, the present 
situation, must be focused upon. But this cannot be done 
in a lecture or a book for it is a process which demands 
participation from all involved, all the more so because the 
real life situations differ greatly from one person to another 
and from one social, racial, and cultural setting to another. 
Bible studies are “happenings” or experiences which cannot 
be written down, or written only as reports about what 
happened to others—and reports are usually dull! 

Two temptations must be avoided: Bible study is not a 
discussion group where everybody shares “spiritual insights” 
and everything except the text is discussed. Fascination 
with the text and its original context, setting, and time 
should not cause one to forget the time in which we now 
live and must participate in Jesus’ mission. True Bible study 
means to examine a given biblical text in its own original 
context, but to do so as people of the twentieth century, 
full of questions arising from our own situations today. 
Where the Bible is thus studied, the word of God can be- 
come real and lived through us. 

Suggestions (by no means exhaustive) are made for set- 
ting the stage and preparing our roles for the process of 
Bible study. Rather it is hoped that they will stimulate the 
readers’ and group leaders’ imagination to select what is 
most helpful, to adapt the selected questions and tasks to a 
given group and situation, and to find still other approaches 
better geared to the time and place of the study. 

First some hints are given on how to organize the whole 
of the study in a series of introductory sessions. Then a plan 
for seven studies includes one major passage from each of 
the preceding chapters. 

After the preceding text has been read carefully as a 
whole, this study outline can be used by individual readers, 
but it is much better if a group of people work together. 
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INTRODUCTORY SESSIONS 


MATTHEW'S TIME AND OURS 


Matthew’s time 


One of the best ways to get the feel of daily life in 
Matthew’s time is to read James A. Michener’s popular 
novel, The Source (Greenwich, Fawcett Crest Paperback, 
1967), particularly the chapters on the levels IX, VIII and 
VII of the excavated imaginary town Makor (pp. 423-601, 
especially pp. 457-471 and 480-505). Michener wrote a 
novel about the four thousand years of Jewish destiny, not 
an academic history. But, especially for the time of Mat- 
thew, he made extensive use of the writings of the first cen- 
tury Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus. Josephus himself 
was not a dull historian. Combined with Michener’s genius 
for storytelling, the two together recreate a fascinating pic- 
ture of what it must have felt like to be a Jew before, during, 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. Moreover, 
Michener’s imaginary town Makor lies in the border area 
between Galilee and Syria, and it is probable that Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was written in this vicinity. 

The mere reading of a few scenes from the above men- 
tioned parts of this novel—if possible with different voices 
for the narrator and the various characters—might become 
a very instructive introductory session. Such a reading 
should, of course, be briefly introduced and commented 
upon. Chapter I of this book gives the necessary elements 
for such introductory and explanatory comments. 

Another way to get the feel of Matthew’s time and 
Gospel is by showing Pier Paolo Pasolini’s motion pic- 
ture The Gospel According to Matthew. The Italian non- 
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Christian film maker Pasolini has attempted to show the 
Gospel in its original setting and to let it speak for itself. 
But each author’s and film maker’s translation is also an 
interpretation; and the revolutionary convictions of Pasolini 
have colored the making of his picture. However, precisely 
this one-sided interpretation of Matthew’s Gospel might 
help us to discover our own one-sided points of view and 
therefore provide a good start for discussion. 


Rabbinic and modern Judaism 

In the preceding chapters it was shown how strongly the 
dialogue between Matthew and his fellow Christians and 
the members of the synagogue across the street influenced 
the first Gospel. Matthew and his early Church cannot be 
understood without knowing something about Rabbi Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai and his school in Jamnia (see Chapter I). 
Meanwhile both the Church and Judaism have developed 
and live in totally different circumstances compared with 
those of 1900 years ago. They have not only grown apart, 
but, after a short period when Jews persecuted Christians, 
there followed sixteen or seventeen centuries when Chris- 
tians were either passively or actively involved in the dis- 
crimination and persecution of Jews. Today, therefore, it is 
high time that a dialogue—not just a friendly co-existence— 
between the two be re-established. 

The local Jewish rabbi or a knowledgeable member of 
the synagogue should therefore be invited to speak to the 
group about ““The religious vocation of the Jewish people 
today.” If no Jewish speaker can be found for this task, a 
member of the Bible study group could give this introduc- 
tion on the basis of preparatory reading and conversation 
with Jews. 

A sub-group (a) should then be formed whose members 
continue to keep in contact with Jews and to read Jewish 
articles and books. It would, of course, be ideal if two or 
three Jewish believers could participate in this small group 
throughout the study of Matthew’s Gospel. Such an in- 
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vitation should, of course, only be made together with the 
offer that two or three Christians are ready to participate 
in a study group at the synagogue, if so desired. This 
“Jewish sub-group” will, in the subsequent Bible study ses- 
sions, look at the texts to be studied from a modern Jewish 
point of view, asking and commenting upon such questions 
as: In what ways has Jewish faith and life, as it appears in 
Matthew’s Gospel, remained the same until today, and how 
has it changed? What would be shocking and unacceptable 
in the particular biblical text for Jews today? What Jewish 
insights help the understanding of the text or challenge its 
message? 

The following could be used as background reading for 
this “Jewish sub-group”: the periodicals Judaism (quarter- 
ly journal sponsored by the American Jewish Congress, New 
York) and Conservative Judaism (quarterly published by 
the Rabbinical Assembly and the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, New York). See also the writings of out- 
standing modern Jewish thinkers such as Franz Rosenzweig, 
Martin Buber, and Abraham Heschel. For reflections about 
being a Jew in America see Rabbi A. Gilbert, A Jew in Chris- 
tian America (New York, Sheed & Ward, 1966). 


Popular philosophy, then and now 

Matthew’s Gospel was probably written in and for a 
Church in a Syro-Phoenician port. Its members were in 
daily contact with all sorts of movements and moods in 
the Hellenistic world. Most of its members were Hellenized 
Jews who spoke the common Greek and were influenced by 
the popular philosophies of their time. An extraordinary— 
but nevertheless in many ways typical—man among the 
Hellenized Jews was Flavius Josephus (see Chapter I). 
Since then times have changed. It is no longer the popular 
philosophy of stoicism or the secrets of mystery religions 
which shape our values and goals of life, but the popular 
philosophies and moods of our time. 

A “popular philosophy sub-group (b)” should prepare 
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an introductory session on the philosophies which shape our 
outlook on life, the values and goals in our social and racial 
class of today’s society. For this they must not look in 
academic books of philosophy, but listen to modern protest 
songs, examine critically popular illustrated magazines, 
radio and T'V programs, and ads; and become sensitive to 
the hidden persuaders of prejudice, publicity, and propa- 
ganda. However, the group must not present a caricature 
of these present-day popular philosophies, but interpret 
them sympathetically. 

This sub-group should continue its work during the 
study of Matthew’s Gospel, asking and commenting upon 
the same kind of questions as the “Jewish sub-group”: 
What has remained the same and what has changed in 
popular philosophy between then and now? What shocks 
us, as men and women influenced by today’s popular phi- 
losophies, in the particular biblical text being studied? How 
does this text illumine or challenge popular philosophy 
today, and vice versa? 


Former religious and present secular apocalyptics 

Many terms which Matthew used have their origin in 
the strange world of Jewish apocalyptics. This same com- 
plex of visions, thoughts, and expectations has strongly in- 
fluenced Matthew’s way of witnessing to Jesus’ death and 
Resurrection, as well as his concept of mission. It has been 
argued above (see Chapter V) that this apocalyptic way 
of looking at the present and future destiny of our world is 
perhaps Jess unfamiliar to us and our children than it was 
to our forefathers. The mood of our time is not to look 
backward, but to forecast, plan, and anticipate. This pros- 
pective mood has even produced a secularized form of 
apocalyptic literature which is very popular today—science 
fiction. 

An apocalyptic sub-group (c) should prepare an intro- 
ductory session about today’s forecast concerning the future 
of our world. This can be done through a panel discussion 
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in which each member of the sub-group comments on a 
specific aspect of the forecast year a.v. 2000. There are 
enough articles and books which popularize the insights of 
specialists, but these must be read critically. The best 
comprehensive book is probably still H. Kahn and A. 
Wiener. The Year 2000 (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1967), but this is not easy reading. An easier, excellently 
illustrated, but much less scientific book is D. Fabun, The 
Dynamics of Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice 
Hall, 1967). 

Another, perhaps even better way for this introductory 
session would be to have a panel where members of the sub- 
group (c) discuss the major themes of science fiction, each 
on the basis of a representative science fiction novel or 
movie (2001: A Space Odyssey, for example). 

This “apocalyptic sub-group” should continue its work 

throughout the whole period of the study of the Gospel. As 
representatives of the prospective mood of our time, they 
should be questioned by the biblical texts and critically con- 
front the text in a way similar to that of the “Jewish” and 
“popular philosophy” sub-groups. 
(N.B. Ideally every member of the Bible study group should 
participate in one of these sub-groups. Where few people 
are involved in the study process, these sub-groups may 
consist of 1-3 people only. Where there are many partici- 
pants, other sub-groups on specific aspects of Matthew’s 
and/or our time might be formed.) 

If there is little or no time for a whole series of prepara- 
tory sessions, then the preparatory work and organization 
of study described above can be done before the actual 
Bible studies begin by the Bible study group leaders, or in 
just one preparatory session which, after a short plenary 
introduction, immediately splits into the specific task groups 
mentioned above. 

Where it is possible to hold a whole series of introduc- 
tory meetings, the main Bible study leader, or a member of 
the sub-group which prepared the program, should com- 
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ment shortly at the beginning or in the course of the session 
on the relationship of the particular trend of our time with 
the time of Matthew. It is important to point out that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in a constant confrontation with 
the questions, moods, and influences of his time and that in 
the study of the first Gospel we must now do the same thing 
for our time. 


STUDY ONE 


Matthew 13:51-52 


Matthew’s Gospel was written for use in Christian edu- 
cation. It may be the work of a converted rabbi or of a 
school for church leaders and catechists. Its style and 
composition are therefore essentially didactic. 


Study 


1. By tradition schools work in the following way: 
Pupils who know little or nothing are taught the data of 
knowledge, especially the “know-how.” This teaching hap- 
pens essentially in a one-way traffic from the learned teacher 
to the ignorant pupils. The aim is that the pupils become fit 
for lucrative employment, that they may be independent 
and in their turn train a new generation of ignorant pupils. 
(Educational experts will probably protest and say that 
this is a crude caricature of the schools of your country; 
but it may be that they have illusions! ) 

Compare this school pattern with the pattern which 
lies behind Matthew 13:51-52. Work out similarities or 
differences and discuss them. 

2. What are the new and at the same time old insights 
which the learned rabbis, who became pupils again, have 
gained concerning God’s kingdom? Divide the group into 
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sub-groups: The first should study Matthew 13:3-9 and 18- 
23 with the above question in mind; the second studies 
verses 10-17 and 34-35 of the same chapter; the third studies 
verses 24-30 and 36-43; the fourth studies verses 31-33; the 
fifth studies verses 44-50. 

3. ‘The verb in the parable of verse 52 means literally “to 
throw out,” “to throw overboard.” Usually we connect 
other verbs with the function of a treasurer and trustee. 
Make a list of these verbs and compare them with the verb 
actually used for describing what the householder does with 
the content of his treasure. Why did Jesus use this verb? 
What does it imply for the Church and for being a Chris- 
tian and a Church today? 


Confront the then and the now 

1. What has the “Jewish sub-group” to say about this 
text? (See the above questionnaire in the suggestions for the 
introductory sessions under the sub-heading “Rabbinic and 
modern Judaism.” ) 

2. What has the “Popular philosophy sub-group” to say 
about this text? (See above under the sub-heading “Popular 
philosophy, then and now.”’) 

3. What has the “Apocalyptic sub-group” to say to this 
text? (See above under the sub-heading “Former religious 
and present secular apocalyptics.” ) 

(N.B. It may well be that one or all of the sub-groups have 
nothing to say. Not every text lends itself to such con- 
frontation, and it is better to remain silent than to let either 
the biblical text or our time say things which are not true. ) 


Meditate 

Contemplate Rembrandt’s painting of Matthew in the 
light of your study so far. This must be done in a period 
of silence of at least five minutes’ duration. After this, par- 
ticipants in the study may want to turn to those sitting 
beside them in order to exchange impressions and insights. 
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Sometimes it is better not to verbalize meditations. Artists 
often “say” things which cannot be said but can only be 
seen and felt. 


Act 

Organize a teaching-learning experience with people 
who have not participated in this study, communicating 
some of the insights which you gained from this text. This 
could happen in a worship service, a house meeting with 
neighbors, or in your family. Make sure that this experience 
does not become a one-way monologue or an abstract in- 
doctrination. Use the parables, present some of them in 
a play or a mime, and above all remain a learner while you 
teach. 


STUDY TWO 


Matthew 2:1-12 


Old ‘Testament prophecies expressed the expectation 
that at the end of times the Gentiles would come to the 
mountain of Zion to worship God and to learn his Torah. 
The accent lies there on the centripetal movement, the 
coming of the Gentiles. It has often been said that in the 
New Testament the movement is in the opposite direction, 
becoming centrifugal and speaking about the going out to 
the Gentiles in order to preach and convert. In this study 
we will examine whether this is really so, according to 
Matthew. 


Study 


1. Think of the last Christmas pageant you saw where 
Matthew 2:1-12 was enacted and check which details of the 
text were truthfully enacted and where the play differed 
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from the text. Try to imagine (and act) a pageant which 
would, in fact, portray what is said in the text. 

2. State in your own words the main content of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel as it is already anticipated in the narrative of 
the visitors from the East. 

3. Examine Matthew’s terminology concerning the cen- 
tripetal—coming in—and centrifugal—going out—move- 
ments in mission (see Appendix D). Compare it with 
Luke’s terminology and with the terminology currently 
used in the missionary talks and pamphlets of your Church. 


Confront the then and the now 
(Follow the same procedure as indicated in Study I 
under this heading, p. 111.) 


Meditate 

Using the method indicated in Study I, contemplate 
the “Visitors from the East” of Erdmann-Michael Hinz. 
Which elements of Matt. 2:1-12 are well expressed in these 
figures? Try to express in mime (through a movement of 
your body) an act of joyful submission to the Lord. 
(N.B. Mimes or worship with movement* are one of the 
best means for meditation. If they are done in a group, all 
members should be invited to participate so that everybody 
gets the text into his or her body, and so that the exercise 
does not merely become a show. The best way is to split 
the group into small sub-groups of three or four people only. 
Each sub-group can then decide which of the individual 
mimes invented should be shown to the whole group. The 
sub-group might also be asked to create a group-mime 
together. ) 


Act 
Christian mission is not only the going out to preach 
and convert, but equally important is the attraction of a 


* See Worship with Words and Movement by Doris Peterson. 60 cents. Order 
from Service Center, 7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45237. 
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truly Christian life. If, in our everyday life and in the com- 
munity of a local Church, we remain in the presence of 
God, this very life will become contagious so that people 
come and want to become participants of such a life. 
Usually, however, our individual and corporate Christian 
life is not very attractive, and we have to cover up this lack 
of attraction by a multitude of activities. 

It would be wrong, therefore, to suggest at the end of 
this study another activity. An act of honesty would be 
more healthy: Ask one or two of your neighbors, colleagues, 
or children to tell you as frankly as possible why they do 
not feel attracted by the kind of Christian life you and your 
local church live. Then withdraw and pray that your life be 
so transformed that it spontaneously attracts others. 


STUDY THREE 
Matthew 11:2-6 


Jesus began his public ministry with a withdrawal, going 
to Galilee and not to Jerusalem, associating with those who 
had no influence at all: the poor, sinners, crippled, and 
children. This must have been extremely puzzling for all 
who wondered whether he was the Christ, the Messiah. 


Study 

1. In biblical times Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tians considered poverty a punishment from the gods or a 
sign of inferiority. What is the attitude toward material and 
intellectual poverty in your country today? 

In the Old Testament poverty is considered a scandal. 
It shows that the rich who received the blessing of wealth 
from God did not use this gift as good stewards. Through 
his prophets God therefore became the advocate of the 
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poor, and, as in today’s economic struggles, the prophets 
asked for more than charity. They asked for justice. Out- 
dated legislation had to be changed so that the rights not 
only of the rich but also of the poor were safeguarded. 
Partly as a result of such prophetic protests, the Deuteron- 
omic reformation came about and the old Mosaic law was 
reformulated for a new religious, social, and economic situa- 
tion. 

Discuss the merits, dangers, and promises of such an 
attitude toward wealth and poverty, and of this way of 
coping with the presence of poverty. 

2. Jesus did not conform to the messianic expectations 
of his time. People expected a mighty Son of David who 
would forcefully impose his reign. Instead he not only pre- 
ferred the company of the poor, but he himself became 
“foolishly” poor and vulnerable. 

What are the “messianic” expectations of today; i.e., 
the hoped-for person, event, and development on which we 
sincerely put our hopes for our personal and the world’s 
well-being, peace, and joy? Compare these expectations 
with the person and the “deeds of the Christ” as they 
appear in Matthew 11:2-6. 

3. Jesus’ radical answer to the scandal of poverty, illness, 
and death was that he suffered vicariously for the least of his 
fellow beings, giving not something, but himself, his life. 
Has this way of self-sacrifice really been a radical answer? 
Did it make a difference? If not, what kind of “Messiah” 
must we expect? If so, how can we follow this way today? 


Confront the then and the now 

(Follow the same procedure as indicated in Study I) 

(N.B. This confrontation need not be a separate part of the 
study process. Members of the various sub-groups will prob- 
ably already have given their particular point of view in 
the discussion of the above questions for study, especially 
in the second question. ) 
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Meditate 

Contemplate the sculpture of “the beggar who prays.” 
Look through current issues of illustrated magazines and 
try to discover photographs or drawings which express in 
quite different ways from Erdmann-Michael Hinz some 
illustrations of vicarious poverty. 


Act 

Is there any action or passion (= suffering) which be- 
comes imperative for you after this study? It is better not 
to discuss this too much with others nor to search desper- 
ately for something to do or to suffer, for fear of becoming 
too self-conscious about it. Occasions and imperatives for 
spending ourselves for others will come, but they do not 
automatically arise from Bible studies. There is no one more 
tiresome than a too self-conscious Christian who is always 
“making sacrifices for others.” 


STUDY FOUR 


Matthew 16:13-28 


Mission is not in the first place a matter of missionary 
activities, institutions, and conversion campaigns, but a 
matter of discipleship. This discipleship does, of course, 
include a confession of faith, as will be seen in the text to 
be studied. But there is more to it than that. 


Study 

1. Read this passage in parts, with different voices for 
what is said by Jesus, by several disciples, and by Peter, and 
with someone else reading the connecting text. 


Examine how Jesus proceeded in his teaching, and 
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observe when and how the disciples responded. Then give a 
description of Jesus’ didactic method. 

On the basis of this analysis of the method of teaching, 
decide which is the key verse in this passage. Where does 
the new teaching begin? 

2. Make a list of everything you can learn from this 
passage about what the Church confesses and how it should 
confess. Compare your lists and talk them over. 

3. In relation to the study of the theme of discipleship, 
part or the whole of the TV series on the “Sermon on the 
Mount” called The Revolutionary Words might be shown 
and discussed. Prints of this program can be rented from 
the TV Film Library of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Room 852, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027, U.S.A. (See p. 124.) 


Confront the then and the now 
(Follow the same procedure as indicated in Study I.) 


Meditate 

Contemplate the woodcut of Takeji Asano. Does any- 
body whom you have met, or whom you know through 
books or motion pictures, come to your mind when you 
want to think of a contemporary disciple? Consider the 
way this person had to go. 


Act 

If the members of the Bible study group have reached a 
large degree of confidence in one another, the question 
might be asked, “What, if anything, happened after Study 
III?” Have some members of the group felt compelled to 
do or suffer certain things as a response to Jesus’ strange way 
of being the Messiah? Have they dared to do and suffer 
what was considered to be imperative? Or have they failed 
to do so? How can members of the group help one another 
in making such concrete steps on the way of discipleship? 
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Comparison of three Evangelists: 


Matthew 27:45-54 


(45) Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land 
until the ninth hour. 


(cf. verse 51a) 


(46) And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, “Eh, 
Eli, lama sabachthani?” that is “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 


(47) And some of the bystanders hearing it said, “This man is 
calling Elijah.” 


(48) And one of them at once ran and took a sponge, filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to him to drink. (49) But 
the others said, “Wait, let us see whether Elijah will come and 
save him.” 


(50) And Jesus cried again with a loud voice and yielded up his 
spint. 


(51) And behold, the curtain of the temple was torn in two, from 
top to bottom; and the earth shook, and the rocks were split; 

(52) the tombs also were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
who had fallen asleep were raised, (53) and coming out of the tombs 
after his resurrection they went into the holy city and appeared to 
many. 


(54) When the centurion, and those who were with him, keeping 


watch over Jesus, saw the earthquake and what took place, they 
were filled with awe, and said, “Truly this was a son of God!” 
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Mark 15:33-39 


(33) And when the sixth hour had 

come, there was darkness over the 

whole land until the ninth hour. 
(cf. verse 38) 


(34) And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, “Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani?” which means, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” : 


(35) And some of the bystanders 
hearing it said, “Behold, he is calling 
Elijah.” 


(36) And one ran, and filling the 
sponge full of vinegar, put it on a 
reed and gave it to him to drink, say- 
ing “Wait, let us see whether Elijah 
will come to take him down. 


(37) And Jesus uttered a loud cry, 
and breathed his last. 


(38) And the curtain of the temple 
was torn in two, from top to bottom. 


(39) And when the centurion, 

who stood facing him, saw 

that he thus breathed his last, 

he said, “Truly this man was a son of 
God!” 


Luke 23:44-47 


(44) It was now about the sixth 
hour, and there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour, (45) while the 
sun’s light failed; and the curtain 
of the temple was tom in two. 


(46) Then Jesus, crying with 
a loud voice, said, “Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit!” 
And having said this he breathed 
his last. (cf. verse 45) 


(47) Now when the centurion 
saw what had taken place, he 
praised God and said, 

“Certainly this man was in- 
nocent!”’ 
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STUDY FIVE 
Matthew 27:45-54 


There were thousands of men crucified in the time of 
Herod and Pontius Pilate: Zealots, common criminals, and 
anyone who was considered dangerous by the Jewish and 
Roman authorities. Jesus’ crucifixion was, therefore, of no 
special import to casual observers of the religious and 
political events at that time. The Jewish historian Josephus 
devoted only one sentence to this event in his 20 volume 
history of Jewish Antiquities, and most other ancient his- 
torians do not even mention it. Yet according to the evan- 
gelists, and especially according to Matthew, it was the 
turning point of world history. 


Study 

Examine the synopsis of the events at the death of Jesus: 

1. Which words and events did all three evangelists 
report in much the same way? 

2. Where has Matthew followed Mark, while Luke 
changed or omitted Mark’s tradition? What does this mean 
for Matthew’s interpretation of the significance of Jesus’ 
death? 

3. Where has Matthew either changed or added to 
Mark’s text? What does this imply for Matthew’s teaching 
about the significance of Jesus’ death? 


Meditate 


Contemplate the sculpture of “the Crucified” from the 
Cathedral of Perpignan. ‘Think of the passion hymns of your 
Church. Which of these hymns best expresses Matthew’s 
witness concerning Jesus’ death? If you are not satisfied 
with any of these hymns, think of some of the modern pro- 
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test songs which are sometimes more biblical than our 
traditional church hymns—and sing them. 


Act 

The actions of the disciples in connection with the 
Crucifixion are not very edifying: sleep, betrayal, denial, 
running away, and resigned complaint. 

When and where have you and your local Church be- 
trayed and denied the crucified Lord and parted company 
from him? In the light of this, write a prayer of confession 
of sins and pray it. But do not stop there. Look at your life 
and the world in which you live in the light of Christ’s 
victory at the cross. 


STUDY SIX 
Matthew 22:1-10 


During his earthly life Jesus addressed himself only to 
the people of Israel. Ever since the election and calling of 
Abraham it was God’s plan that through this people salva- 
tion would come to the whole world. In the first sending out 
of his disciples Jesus still kept himself to this plan: “Go 
nowhere among the Gentiles, enter no town of the Samari- 
tans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(10:5-6). Yet Matthew’s version of Jesus’ parable on the 
wedding feast shows that a fundamental change took place 
in God’s plan of salvation. 


Study 

1. Matthew reported the parable on the wedding feast 
in the form of an allegory, where almost every detail of the 
story points to events which have happened or are going to 
happen in history. Describe Matthew’s conception of 
salvation-history on the basis of this allegory. 
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2. Compare the parable of the wedding feast with the 
one on the vineyard, and the Jewish leaders’ reaction to it 
(21:33-46). Which affirmations are common to both of 
these passages of Matthew’s Gospel? What is specific to the 
teaching on the vineyard? What is specific to the teaching 
on the marriage feast? 

3. Members of the Church of Matthew were still in 
contact with the members of the synagogue across the 
street. After 1900 years of alienation and enmity a new 
dialogue between Jews and Christians begins in our time. 
What is the major teaching which Christians can and must 
receive from Jews today? What message do Christians owe 
the Jews today? 


Confront 

(Follow the same procedure as indicated in Study I; much 
of this confrontation will already have taken place in the 
discussion of point 3 of the above suggestions for study.) 


Meditate 

Contemplate Marc Chagall’s “Man with the Torah.” 
Consider also Chagall’s paintings where the crucified Christ 
and the Jew with the Torah appear together (e.g. “The Fall 
of the Angel” of 1923-1947, and reflect about the inescapa- 
ble togetherness of the two. 


Act 

Seek a living contact with at least one believing Jew. 
Engage together with him or her in the struggle for justice. 
Make no secret of the fact that you are a believing Chris- 
tian, but do not start talking “religion.” Later, if mutual 
confidence has grown, you may want to read together some 
passages from the Old Testament, the Bible which Jews 
and Christians share. Be ready to discover quite new aspects 
of the Old Testament and to be taught by your Jewish col- 
league. Only those who accept the witness and teaching 
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from a man or woman of another faith have the right and 
authority to witness to their own faith. 


STUDY SEVEN 
Matthew 28:11-20 


The end of each book, drama, or motion picture is de- 
cisive. A good closing page can save a mediocre story, and a 
trivial closing scene can spoil a good play or motion picture. 
The last scene should throw a new light on the whole story 
and at the same time open new perspectives for our life. 
This certainly happens in the closing passages of the four 
Gospels, but in very different ways. 


Study 

1. Compare the end of Luke’s Gospel (Luke 24:44-53) 
with the end of Matthew’s Gospel (Matt. 28:16-20). List 
the affirmations which are similar in both Gospels and those 
which clearly differ. Compare your lists and discuss them. 

2. Compare the two different responses to the news 
concerning the empty tomb by high priests and elders on 
the one side (28:11-15) and by the disciples on the other 
(28:16-20). Where do you stand if faced with these two 
alternative responses? 

3. Matthew saw mission as part of the enthronement 
festival of Jesus, the Lord of all nations. Jesus having be- 
come the victorious victim at the cross and thus having de- 
feated the evil powers, the end of history had begun. Yet 
this was not yet the close of times. 

All the nations are now to be invited to joyfully submit 
to this Lord’s authority, to be incorporated into the mes- 
sianic community, to be taught a life which bears the fruits 
of the Kingdom and to celebrate the Lord’s presence. ‘These 
terms may not mean much to twentieth-century man. Try 
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to translate the above description of mission in a way that 
people who would not normally come to Bible study groups 
could understand. 


Confront the then and the now 

Try to draw a diagram which expresses the conception 
of history in (a) present day Judaism, (b) popular philos- 
ophies today, (c) secularized apocalyptics of today (and 
any other modern mood and trend which may have been 
studied in one of the sub-groups). Compare these diagrams 
with the one of Matthew’s concept of history (see p. 95). 


Meditate 

Contemplate Frére Marc’s stained glass mosaic. What 
other interpretations of it could be given than the one on 
p. 90? In what way do these various interpretations illumine 
or contradict the end of Matthew’s Gospel? 


Act 

Examine your Church’s missionary presence in your 
own country and abroad in the light of Matthew’s teaching 
on Christ’s mission. On the basis of this examination make, 
as a group, a list of priorities for mission: What must die 
out? What must be strengthened? What new thing must 
be started? See to it that this priority list reaches the policy- 
making bodies of your local and national church. Later, re- 
quest information about what has been implemented or 
why your priority list could not be taken into consideration. 
(N.B. This last suggestion for action [concerning merely 
one aspect of ecclesiastical strategy] may seem an anti- 
climax after the study of Matthew’s vision of world history. 
Yet Matthew did not write off the empirical church, as 
many Christians do today. Nor, of course, did he glorify 
the Church. What counts is the Kingdom and its righteous- 
ness. And these concern the whole inhabited world, its 
politics, its social and economic structures, its ultimate test 
and destiny. We would have misunderstood Matthew’s 
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teaching, however, if we did not see that in God’s plan for 
this world the Church plays an important role in Christ’s 
mission. The Church to which Jesus assigned this task, ac- 
cording to Matthew’s teaching, was no ideal Church. Its 
members and leaders had continuously to be taught, for- 
given, and called to obedience—just as they must be today. ) 
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BOOKS Suggested for Further Reading 
on the Gospel of Matthew 


Your local church, public or college library 
may be able to lend out-of-print books to you. 


De Dietricu, Suzanne. St. Matthew. The Layman’s Bible Com- 
mentary series, Vol. 16. Richmond, Va., 1961. John Knox Press. 
$2.00. 


FENTON, J. C. Saint Matthew. The Pelican Gospel series, Baltimore, 
Penguin Paperbacks, 1964. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BiBLE: Matthew, Vol. 7. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. $8.75. 


MIcHENER, JAMES. The Source. New York: Random House, 1965. 
$10.00. Also in paperback: Crest Books, #C1122, New York: 
Fawcett-World, 1967. $1.95. 


Biackx, MATTHEW AND Row ey, H. H. Peake’s Commentary on the 
Bible (see Stendahl, K. ““Matthew’’), New York: Nelson, 1962. 
$1750: 


FILMS Suggested for Enrichment 
and Background 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. Rental approx. $100.00. For 
information, write to Brandon Films, 221 West 57 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


The Revolutionary Words. In four parts. Explores the Sermon on 
the Mount from the time of Christ through today. Rental for 
each part: $15.00 (one showing only). NC 242, 243, 244, 245. 
For further information write BFC-TV films, Room 852, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 10027. (Due to heavy demand, 
films should be booked well in advance.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


order from Service Center 
7820 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45237 


Art from The Invitation: Matthew on Mission. For study group 
use. Enlarged reproductions of the art (b & w) in this book. 
Approximately 10” x 15”. Service Center, 50 cents. 


StTatnep-GLass Winpow Nore Carps. Sold in packages of 12, with 
envelopes. $1.00. 
Full-color reproductions of the stained-glass windows from 
the cover of The Invitation: Matthew on Mission by Hans-Ruedi 
Weber. 


GospeL or Mattuew, RSV text, pocket-size. 10 cents. 
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APPENDIX A 


BASIC TOOLS FOR THE STUDY OF MATTHEW’S 
GOSPEL 


Like any business, theology also has its basic presuppositions, goals, 
and material to work with. The material of biblical theology is the text of 
the Bible. It presupposes that this text, while being thoroughly human 
with all the ambiguities and historic/cultural one-sidedness which this 
involves, nevertheless reveals to us what man and this world are all about 
according to God’s will. The goal of biblical theology is therefore to under- 
stand the various ways in which biblical authors have witnessed to God’s 
will and work in their particular historic situation. (Cf. further, the intro- 
ductory remarks on Bible study, Chapter VIII.) 

In view of this basic material and the presuppositions and goals of biblical 
theology, what are the basic tools? Various translations, a synopsis, a con- 
cordance, and wordbooks, some studies describing the times, and, last 
but not least, the commentaries can be helpful tools. Yet it must never be 
forgotten that these are only tools. Their use must not become a purpose 
in itself, but must serve the better understanding of the biblical text, in this 
case of Matthew’s Gospel. 


1. Translations 


The orginal manuscripts of Matthew’s Gospel, as well as its first 

transcriptions, have been lost. This is true of the whole Bible and of all 
the manuscripts of Greek and Roman classic writers. The oldest copies of 
the first Gospel found so far date from the fourth century. This may seem 
disappointing, but these oldest copies vary only slightly so that one can be 
fairly confident that the reconstructed Greek text (e.g. that of E. Nestle’s 
Greek New Testament, used for the writing of this book) corresponds to 
the original manuscript. Yet this text must be translated, and the first 
basic tool of biblical scholarship is, therefore, the use of various transla- 
tions. Much can be learned by comparing them. Current good English 
translations are: 
The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version (New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1946 and 1952); The New English Bible: New Testament (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1961); Good News for Modern Man: The 
New Testament in Today’s English Version (New York: American Bible 
Society, 1966); The Jerusalem Bible: New Testament (London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1967). 
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2. Synopsis 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke have much in common, 
while John went very much his own way. As the first three Gospels often 
report the same sayings of Jesus and the same events in slightly different 
ways, it is good “to see them together” (=synopsis). A “synopsis” is a 
book where the texts of these three Gospels are printed side by side in 
three columns, so that Matthew, Mark, and Luke’s accounts of the 
same saying or event appear on the same page. This is a helpful tool for 
comparing the Gospel texts and finding out what is common to all 
and what is particular to each (cf. Chapter VIII, pages 118f.). A current 
English language synopsis is Burton H. Throckmorton, Gospel Parallels, 
Synopsis of the First Three Gospels (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957). 


3. Vocabulary 


Words have their history and mean different things to different 
people and at different times. It is therefore important to examine which 
words an author used or did not use and what the content and context 
of these words are. For this purpose biblical scholarship uses concordances 
(which list all the passages in the Bible where a given term occurs), 
wordbooks (which give information about the history and various mean- 
ings of the major biblical terms), and statistics of biblical terms (cf. 
Appendix D). 


a) Concordances 

Concise Concordance to the Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible, appended to the Reference Edition of the R.S.V. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959); Complete Concordance of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957); 
Harper's Topical Concordance, compiled by Charles R. Joy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1962); Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the Old and 
New Testaments (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1967). 


b) Wordbooks 

J.J. von Allmen (ed.), Vocabulary of the Bible (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1958); J. Hastings (ed.), Dictionary of the Bible (New York: 
Scribner, 1963); G. Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1964-69) (six volumes 
have now appeared). 


4. Milieu 
Matthew’s Gospel was not written in a vacuum. The circumstances 
and conditions of everyday life in Jesus’ and Matthew’s time, the social, 


political, and religious movements of the first century A.D. strongly 
marked what Jesus said and did and how Matthew reported these events. 
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Through the results of archaeological, historical, and religious studies the 
milieu—environmental situations—of Matthew’s Gospel can be recreated. 
The following are some of the books which are helpful for this exercise: 

C. K. Barrett, The New Testament Background: Selected Documents 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1961); W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964); L. E. 
Elliott-Binns, Galilean Christianity (Chicago: A. R. Allenson, 1956); 
Leonhard Goppelt, Christentum und Judentum im ersten und zweiten 
Jahrhundert (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1954); Joachim Jeremias, 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (London: S.C.M. Press, 1969); Joseph 
Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1955); Emil Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1961); Bible Atlas: Emil G. Kraeling 
(New York: Rand McNally, 1962); The Interpreters Dictionary of the 
Bible: An Illustrated Encyclopedia, 4 volumes (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1962). 


5. Commentaries 


All the tools mentioned above are used in the writing of commen- 
tanies. Nevertheless commentaries cannot and must not replace one’s 
own use of these tools for the full understanding of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Recent short and popular commentaries in English are: H. M. Ridder- 
bos, Matthew’s Witness to Jesus Christ (London: World Christian Books, 
1958); R. V. G. Tasker, St. Matthew (London: Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries, 1961); Suzanne de Dietrich, Matthew (Richmond: The 
Layman’s Bible Commentary Series, 1962). 

More scholarly recent commentaries are: Floyd V. Filson, The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1960); Black, 
Matthew and Rowley, H. H. in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible (New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1962). pp. 769-798; J. C. Fenton, Saint 
Matthew (Baltimore: The Pelican Gospel Commentaries, 1963); Pierre 
Bonnard, L’Evangile selon Saint Matthieu (Neuchatel: Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1963); Ermst Lohmeyer/Werner Schmauch, Das Evangelium des 
Matthadus (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1967, 4th edition ); 
Walter Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Matthaus (Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1968). 
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APPENDIX B 


MATTHEW’S FAVORITE OLD TESTAMENT 
TEXTS 


Matthew was convinced that with Jesus the messianic age had come. 
He was equally convinced that the Messiah would not abolish but ful- 
fill what God had commanded and announced through his prophets (and 
he used this term for almost all the Old Testament writers). Therefore 
he searched the Scriptures and alluded to them or explicitly quoted them 
much more than Mark and Luke. Consequently, a study of Matthew’s 
Old Testament quotations is important for understanding his teaching. 


1. Old Testament quotations in the synoptic Gospels 

The following tables give an idea of which Old Testament books 
were quoted byswhom. I have counted the explicit quotations and the 
probable quotations as indicated in E. Nestle’s The Greek New Testament 
(Stuttgart, 1941, pp. 658-671). 

TaBie I includes only those quotations which the evangelists clearly 
indicated as such. TaBe II also includes those quotations which are not 
so clearly indicated as such. There are, of course, many more allusions 
to Old Testament texts and stories, but these are not listed here. The 
synoptic Gospels only contain quotations from the Old Testament books 
which appear in the following tables. 


Taste J—Expuicrr Otp TrstaMENT QuoratTions 
Matthew Mark Luke 


Genesis 2 — —_— 
Exodus 8 3 
Leviticus 6 1 2 
Numbers ] — _— 
Deuteronomy 9 5 6 
Psalms 6 ] 2 
Isaiah 9 7 3 
Jeremiah 72 ] ] 
Daniel 2 — — 
Hosea 3 a — 
Micah 1 —_— — 
Zechariah 2 — — 
Malachi ] 1 ] 
Total explicit quotations 52 16 18 
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Taste II—Atzt Oxp TrestaAMENT QUOTATIONS, 
Wuetuer Ciearty INDICATED AS SucH oR Not* 


Matthew Mark Luke 
Genesis 5 
Exodus 1] 
Leviticus if 
Numbers 2 
Deuteronomy 14 
Judges a 
I Samuel 
II Samuel 
I Kings 
II Kings 
Esther 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 
Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Jonah 
Micah 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Zechariah 
Malachi 


Ww 


nN 
— We OO OO 


— 


| ike mol a, wll fis 
SHA og el © fim? el “Raters laa ce fee me tet |S 8 eos 


Total number of quotations 146 


— 
nN 
OO 


* As listed in E. Nestle’s The Greek New Testament 


2. The formula-quotations 


Peculiar to Matthew are the so-called formula-quotations which are 
all introduced by the words: “This took place to fulfil what the Lord 
has spoken by the prophet. . . .” Taste III lists these quotations, which 
give us an outline of Jesus’ whole life and ministry. 
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Taste I1]—Tue Formuta-Quorations 


Matt. 1:23 Isa. 7:14 


Matt. 2:6 Mic. 5:2; 
II Sam. 5:2 


Matt. 2:15 Hos. 11:1 


Matt. 2:18 Jer. 31:15 


Matt. 2:23 Isa. 11:1] 


Matt. 4:15-16 = Isa. 9:1-2 


Matt. 8:17 Isa. 53:4 


Matt. 12:18-21 Isa. 42:1-4 


Matt. 13:35 Ps. 78:2 


Matt. 21:5 [sa. 62:11; 
Zech. 9:9 


Matt. 27:9 Zech. 11:13 
(Jer. 18:1-2; 
32:6-9) 


Who Jesus is. 


Where and for which ministry Jesus 
was born. 


Jesus’ refuge in Egypt. 


The murder of the children in Beth- 
lehem related to Jesus’ birth. 


Where Jesus grew up. 


Where Jesus’ ministry took place 
(Galilee and especially Capernaum ). 


Jesus’ healing ministry where he suf- 
fers vicariously. 


Jesus the chosen “servant of Yahve” 
who in a hidden way brings justice 
to all nations. 


Jesus the teacher and revealer of 
secret truth. 


Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem as the 
humble king. 


The responsibility of the Jewish au- 
thorities for the death of Jesus. 


3. Other favorite Old Testament texts 


Matthew often quoted commandments from the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and especially Deuteronomy. See, for instance, the quotations 
from the Ten Commandments, Exodus 20, and Deuteronomy 5, the ex- 
hortation to love God and one’s neighbor (Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18) 
and the call to holiness (Lev. 19:2 and Deut. 18:13). Among the psalms 
Psalms 8, 22, 24, 37, 42, 51, 73, 110, and 118 must have been much in 
Jesus’ and Matthew’s mind. A favorite text for Matthew’s Jesus was 
Hosea 6:6, “I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice,” and perhaps also 
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Jeremiah’s prophecy about the new covenant. Apocalyptic and messianic 
passages from Daniel and Zechariah are fairly frequently quoted. Above 
all, the book of Isaiah must have strongly influenced Jesus and Matthew. 
Besides the important formula-quotations from this book, the following 
texts stand out among the prophecies of the pre-exile prophet Isaiah: 
the songs of the vineyard in Isaiah 5; the passages about the hardening 
of the heart in Isaiah 6:9-10; 29:13; the coming of the Gentiles in Isaiah 
27:13; the meek and poor in Isaiah 29:18-19; 35:5-6. The deepest in- 
fluence, however, came from the hopeful oracles of the unknown prophet 
of the exile, commonly called the Second Isaiah. His prophecies and 
those of his disciples are found in Isaiah 40-66. Among them passages 
from chapters 40, 42, 49, 53, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, and 66 were the most 


important. 


4. Matthew’s use of the Old Testament 


Was there a special written source with a collection of messianic 
passages (the so-called ‘“Testimonies”) at Matthew’s disposal? This is 
still a much debated subject among scholars. It is more likely that in a 
way common to his Jewish contemporaries he freely quoted, translated, 
and interpreted Old Testament texts. As a result, his quotations often 
do not exactly correspond to either the original Hebrew text or the 
Septuagint, which is the old Greek translation of the Old Testament. Was 
this way of using the Scriptures nearer to the rabbinic style or to the use 
of Scriptures by the members of the Qumran Community? 


5. Scholarly studies about Matthew’s use of the Old Testament 


The most important studies on the above questions are: Krister 
Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew and its Use of the Old Testament 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968). This study was first published in 
Copenhagen in 1954. The recent American edition has a new intro- 
duction where its author discusses literature on the subject which appeared 
before 1967. Robert Horton Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel: with Special Reference to the Messianic Hope 
(Leiden, Holland: E. J. Brill, 1967); Richard S$. McConnell, Law and 
Prophecy in Matthew’s Gospel: The Authority and Use of the Old 
Testament in the Gospel of St. Matthew (Basle: Fr. Reinhardt, 1969); 
Wilhelm Rothfuchs, Die Erfiillungszitate des Matthaus-Evangeliums 
(Stuttgart, Germany: Kohlhammer Verlag, 1969). 
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APPENDIX C 


STUDIES ON MATTHEW’S CONCEPT OF 
MISSION 


No book on Matthew’s concept on mission has as yet appeared. There 
are, of course, many studies on mission in the New Testament which 
take into account Matthew’s teaching (see 1 below). There is also 
an increasing number of scholarly monographs on Matthew’s Gospel 
which occasionally refer to mission (see 2 below). Numerous articles have 
been written about Matthew’s classic mission texts, especially on Matt. 
28:16-20 (see 3 below). However, to my knowledge, nobody has so 
far examined the whole of Matthew’s Gospel as a teaching for parttici- 
pation in Jesus’ mission. While this book attempts’ to do so, it only 
scratches the surface of this vast subject and a much more extensive 
scholarly study would be needed. 


1. Mission in the New Testament 


The basic description of the history of early Christian missions is 
still the one by Adolf yon Hammack, The Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries, 2 Vols. (New York: Williams & Norgate, 
1904-5). 

A good summary of more recent literature on the subject is given in 
Johannes Blauw, The Missionary Nature of the Church: A Survey of 
the Biblical Theology of Mission (London: Lutterworth Press, 1962). 

For a long time New Testament studies have concentrated one-sidedly 
on the much disputed question of Jesus’ attitude to the Gentiles. See 
for instance: Joachim Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise to the Nations (London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1958) and T. W. Manson, Only to the house of Israel? 
Jesus and the non-Jews (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1964). 

Most descriptions of early Christian mission follow the pattern of the 
history of salvation as it appears in Luke’s Acts of the Apostles. Only 
more recently the great diversity of missionary concepts within the New 
Testament has attracted attention. Ferdinand Hahn, Mission in the 
New Testament (London: S.C.M. Press, 1965; German original in 1963) 
analyzed the various ways in which mission is understood, yet his dis- 
cussion of Matthew’s understanding (pp. 120-128) is too exclusively 
based on Matthew 24:14 only. The whole of Matthew’s teaching is 
better considered in the small study by Werner Bieder, Gottes Sendung 
und der missionarische Auftrag der Kirche nach Matthaus, Lukas, Paulus 
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und Johannes (Ziirich: E.V.Z.-Verlag, 1964), pp. 7-18, but this lecture 
does not give sufficient attention to the recent monographs on the theology 
of Matthew’s Gospel. The most recent studies on mission in the New 
Testament known to me are again two German ones: Heinrich Kasting, 
Die Anfange der urchristlichen Mission (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1969) attempts to reconstruct the actual development of early Christian 
missions rather than analyze what individual New Testament authors 
taught about mission. Gottfried Schille, “Anfange der christlichen Mission” 
in Kerygma und Dogma XV/4 (Géttingen, 1969, pp. 320-339) gives 
a short description of Matthew’s concept of mission on pages 326-329. 

In all these studies too little emphasis is laid on the persisting relevance 
of Old Testament concepts of “mission” for Matthew’s teaching. The 
book by Robert Martin-Achard, A Light to the Nations: A Study of the 
Old Testament Conception of Israel’s Mission to the World (Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver & Boyd, 1962) is therefore important for the under- 
standing of Matthew’s teaching with regard to mission. 


2. Scholarly studies on Matthew’s Gospel 


G. D. Kilpatrick’s The Origins of the Gospel According to St. 
Matthew (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946) became a seminal book which 
both summed up earlier studies and stimulated much scholarly work 
since. Kilpatrick suggested that the setting of the first Gospel was a 
city church in a Syro-Phoenician seaport, composed of Greek-speaking 
Jewish-Christians in contact with rabbinic culture but in strong oppo- 
sition to rabbinic Judaism. He assumed that the purpose of writing the 
Gospel was the worship life of the church. Kilpatrick has therefore 
emphasized the liturgical rather than the missionary aspect of Matthew’s 
Gospel. In the earlier mentioned study by Krister Stendahl, The School 
of St. Matthew (cf. indications in Appendix B) the catechetical character 
of the first Gospel is stressed. Paul Gaechter examines Matthew’s style 
in his Die literarische Kunst im Matthaus-Evangelium (Stuttgart: Verlag 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1965). He believes that the onginal version of 
the Gospel was written in Hebrew, and that it was composed in an artful 
style with many symmetric forms, parallelisms, for which he gives many 
examples. 

During the last few years a whole series of monographs on major 
themes in Matthew’s Gospel has appeared: e.g. Edward P. Blair, Jesus 
in the Gospel of Matthew (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960) and 
three German studies by G. Bomkamm, G. Barth and H. Held in 
Tradition and Interpretation in Matthew (London: S.C.M. Press, 1963). 
Seeing in Matthew’s Gospel a double front against both rabbinic Judaism 
and antinomistic tendencies in Hellenized churches, they examine respec- 
tively the themes of the End-expectation and the Church, the Under- 
standing of the Law, and the Interpretation of the Miracle Stories, in 


x 
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the first Gospel. Other German studies on Matthew are summarized in 
Joachim Rohde’s Rediscovering the Teaching of the Evangelists (London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1968), notably Wolfgang Trilling, Das wahre Israel (Miin- 
chen: Késel Verlag, 1964, 3rd edition) who gives a strongly ecclesiastical 
interpretation of Matthew; and Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1962) by Georg Strecker, who considers 
Matthew to be a Gentile-Christian writing a history of salvation; Rein- 
hart Hummel, Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Kirche und Judentum 
in Matthaus-Evangelium (Miinchen: Kaiser Verlag, 1966, 2nd edition). 
Contrary to Trilling and Strecker, Hummel maintains the thesis that 
Matthew’s Gospel cannot be understood unless it is seen as a product 
of the confrontation of Hellenized Judeo-Christians with rabbinic Juda- 
ism. Radically opposed to Hummel is:a newer German study on Matthew, 
Die Heilsgeschichte im ersten Evangelium by Rolf Walker (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967), whose concept of Matthew’s history 
of salvation has been summarized above on pp. 102f. 

Most of the above studies, as well as the commentaries mentioned in 
“Appendix A” and especially the dissertation by R. S. McConnell men- 
tioned in “Appendjx B,” touch on the theme of mission. None of them, 
however, has chosen mission as its major subject. 


3. Articles on the classic mission text, Matt. 28:16-20 


It is impossible to list here the many articles on special themes and 
texts in Matthew’s Gospel, many of which were used for the writing of 
this book (cf. the bibliographies in the above mentioned commentaries 
and studies). 

In Pentecost and Missions (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co.., 
1961) Harry R. Boer showed that while for centuries only slight attention 
was paid to missionary thought in Matthew 28:16-20, it has become the 
mission text in the last 170 years (Chapter I). Among the recent scholarly 
examinations of this text the following are probably the most discussed 
today, all of them written in German. 

Otto Michel has devoted several important articles to this text, the 
last one being “Der Abschluss des Matthdusevangeliums” in Evangelische 
Theologie (X, 1950/51, pp. 16-26). He interpreted the end of Matthew’s 
Gospel as a hymn of enthronement (comparable to Egyptian ceremonials 
of enthronement) and he related it to Daniel 7:13-14. A similar inter- 
pretation was given by E. Lohmeyer in a study on this text and in his 
commentary on Matthew. (For an English summary of Michel’s and 
Lohmeyer’s interpretation see J. Blauw, op. cit. pp. 83-88.) Hans-Wemer 
Bartsch, “Die Passions und Ostergeschichten bei Matthdus,” in Basileia: 
Walter Freytag zum 60. Geburtstag (Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag, 1959, pp. 27-41) analyzed the wider context of the enthronement 
of the Lord, showing that mission is part of his second coming. A. Voegtle, 
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“Das christologische und ekklesiologische Anliegen von Matt. 28:18-20,” 
in Studia Evangelica (II, 1964, pp. 266-294) criticized the use of Daniel’s 
vision of the coming Son of Man for the understanding of the end of 
Matthew’s Gospel. He emphasized the importance of Matthew 28:18-20 
for the right understanding of Jesus’ ministry and of the Church and 
rejected its interpretation as an anticipation of Jesus’ second coming at 
the close of history. The importance of this passage is seen in a similar 
way by Giinther Bornkamm, “Der Auferstandene und der Irdische, 
Matt. 28:16-20,” in Zeit und Geschichte: Dankesgabe an Rudolf Bultmann 
zum 80. Geburtstag (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1964, pp. 171-191): The 
risen Lord validates the teaching of the earthly Jesus until the end of time, 
and Matthew combined thus at the end of this Gospel the Hellenistic 
Christian belief in the kyrios (Jesus as lord of the universe) and his world- 
wide mission with the Judeo-Christian insistence on the obedience of the 
teachings of the earthly Jesus. 

Many of the insights gained in the above mentioned studies are 
summed up by Giinther Baumbach, “Die Mission im Matthaus-Evan- 
gelium,” in Theologische Literaturzeitung (92. Jahrgang, 1967, pp. 889- 
893). In this short article special attention is given to the terminology 
used in the last verses of Matthew’s Gospel. 
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APPENDIX D 


COMPARATIVE MISSIONARY TERMINOLOGY 


“Tell me your favorite words and I will tell you what you think.” This is, 
of course, an overstatement. Nevertheless there is some truth in it. A 
study of the following comparative statistics of missionary terminology 
helps us to understand what different authors in the New Testament 
think about mission. 

Mere statistics are, of course, not enough. One must weigh words and 
not just count them. Biblical word statistics must therefore be used 
with a concordance, wordbooks, and a synopsis. Contrary to the statistical 
evidence, it will then be discovered, for instance, that the verb didaskein 
(= “to teach”) is probably more important for Matthew than for the 
other evangelists because he used it in key passages of his Gospel. 
Conversely, the astonishingly high number of occurrences of the verb 
gennan (= “to beget’’) in the first Gospel—45 times (it appears once in 
Mark; four times in Luke)—need not mean much, as the verb “to 
beget’”’ occurs 43 times in the same passage, namely the genealogy in 
Matthew 1. (From an Old Testament/Jewish point of view, however, 
the verb has a strong “missionary” significance. According to Franz 
Rosenzweig the “mission” of the Jewish people is not proclamation but 
procreation—so that in each new generation there be members of 
God’s elect people.) 

The following choice of terms is rather arbitrary and it includes 
mainly terms which are notably predominant, seldom used or notably 
absent in Matthew’s teaching about mission. The statistics are tran- 
scribed from Robert Morgenthaler, Statistik des meutestamentlichen 
Wortschatzes (Ziirich: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1958), pp. 67-157. In comparing 
the numbers one must keep in mind the various lengths of the books 
compared.- In Nestle’s Greek New Testament, Matthew’s Gospel takes 
83 pages; Mark’s Gospel, 53 pages; Luke’s Gospel, 92 pages; John’s 
Gospel, 67 pages; the Acts of the Apostles, 94 pages; and the Pauline 
Letters (Romans through Philemon), 156 pages. The words are listed 
in the order of the Greek Alphabet. 


Approximate ENGLISH E 2 7229s 

4g on ee 

Greek TERM TRANSLATION Se) |S aeeen, 
akolouthein to follow after 258 £17 19 ghtensl 
alétheia the truth dio 3aht3 25° abstr? 
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APPROXIMATE ENGLISH 


Marr. 


Greek TERM TRANSLATION 
‘amartia the sin 7 
anagignéskein to read (the Old 
Testament ) ui 
anomia the lawlessness 4 
apodidonai to give, to surrender 18 
apokalyptein _ to reveal 4 
apolyein to free, to redeem 19 
apostellein to send out 22 
apostolos an apostle ] 
baptizein to baptize 7 
basileia the kingdom 55 
gé the earth 43 
gindskein to know 20 
deute come! 6 
diakonia the service — 
didaskalos the teacher 12 
didaskein to teach 14 
dikaidsyné the righteousness vi 
ethnikos belonging to the nations 3 
ethnos a (pagan) nation 15 
ekklésia the church 3 
eklegesthai to elect — 
eklektos the elect 4 
elachistos the least 5 
eleein to have mercy 8 
epistrephein to convert 4 
euaggelizein to tell the good news 1 
euaggelion the gospel 4 
euaggelistés an evangelist — 
z0é the life 1 
therapeuein to heal 16 
Ierosolyma (al) Jerusalem 13 
Iésous Jesus 150 
Ioudaios a Jew 5 
Israél Israel 12 
kalein to call 26 
klésis the calling — 
kerdaino to win (back) 6 
kérygma the message I 
kéryssein to bring a message 9 
koinénia the fellowship — 
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Mark 


nN 


12 


OS) al oon Oe wl ood Saks | Satel ofl £] 


_ 
w 


| G1 Gannsl “Sel Fpstvonseilanesueneeckmes 


| | 


Greek TERM 


kosmos 
krisis 

kyrios 

laos 

logos 
mathéteuein 
mathétés 
martyrein 
martys 
metanoein 
metanoia 
noein 
nomos 
oikoumené 
oligopistos 
ochlos 
paralambanein 
pisteuein 
pistis 
pléroun 
plésion 
pneuma 
poreuesthai 
proserchesthai 


proskynein 
synagein 
synienai 
s6z6 
sotér 
sotéria 
teknon 
teleios 
telos 
‘ypokrités 
phainein 
Christos 


APPROXIMATE ENGLISH 5 a a z ae gS 
TRANSLATION aoa es 
the world SSeS a Oe Lee 47) 
judgment, justice Z2— 411 1 2 
the lord 80 18 103 52 107 275 
the people (of God) 14 2 36 2 48 12 
the word 33 24 33 40 65 84 
to make a disciple 3 — — — 1] — 
a disciple 73 46-37 78 28 — 
to give witness 1. — J} 33" 11 “8 
a witness Cee ae 2 e— oe > ee 
to repent Se 2S aor 5 ey 
repentance, conversion 2 1 5 — 6 4 
to understand, toconsider4 3 — 1 — 5 
the law 8 — 9 14 17 119 
the inhabited world | is na Yo | 
of little faith 4 — |] — — — 
the crowd 495 3300-4 lee 20 e822 a 
to receive, to take 16 6 6 3 6 Ili 
to believe 11 14 9 98 37 54 
the belief 8 5 11 — 15 142 
to fulfil 1602 eo 5S 16523 
a neighbor sie PA BYE he 
the spirit 19 23 36 24 70 146 
to go out 29 ee eS le 3 eS 
to come near, 
to approach 52 5 10 1 10 #1 
to prostrate, to worship 13 2 2 11 4 #1 
to come together PEE MY A PMS | gl 
to understand 9 5 4— 4 4 
to save De Gl Groat Io eo PY 
the savior — — 2 1 2 12 
the salvation — — 4 1 6 18 
a child 144 9 14 3 #5 39 
perfect, mature 3—- — — — 8 
the end, purpose 6 3 4 1] — 14 
a hypocrite 3 o1l3—-— — 
to appear Loe 2 ae LS, 
Christ Dy 7 12; 19254379 
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Sale S07 Ur 


hale +F* ae 


‘ort P 
Nigger Pies gi Herragingy 
ro 4. MS £ 


ABOTH 


ALLEGORY 


"AM HA-’ARETZ 


"ANAWIM 


ANTINOMISTIC 


APOCALYPTIC 


ARAMAIC 


ASTROLOGER 


CATECHETICAL 


CATECHISM 


CENTRIFUGAL 
CENTRIPETAL 
CODIFICATION 
COMMENTARIES 


COMPLEMENT 
CONFRONTATION 


CONTEXT 


GLOSSARY 


One of the 63 books of the Mishnah, a col- 
lection of commandments and prohibitions 
for Jewish life and worship. 


A symbolic narrative showing truths or gen- 
eralizations about human experience. 


Hebrew word for “the people of the land.” 
A derogatory term for those Jax in their 
observance of the Jewish law. 


Hebrew word for people who, though des- 
perately poor and miserable, have set their 
hope in God. 


Pertaining to the idea that faith alone is 
necessary to salvation, and obedience to God’s 
law is of no use. 


“Uncover” or “unveil.” Pertains to events 
viewed as prophetic revelations, often con- 
ceming the future. 


A Semitic language spoken by Jesus. 


One who interprets the supposed influence 
of the stars on human affairs. 


Pertaining to beginning instruction in Chris- 
tianity, often by using questions and answers 
to teach. 


A simple book of religious instruction, often 
in the form of questions and answers. 


Proceeding away from the center. 
Proceeding toward the center. 
Systematic classification, as of laws. 


Whutings on the meanings and purposes of 
the Scriptures particularly. 


That which fills out, or makes complete. 


A bringing face-to-face for comparison and 
mutual correction. 


The setting in which a word or passage ap- 
pears. May provide clarification. 
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DEUTERONOMIC 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


DIASPORA 


DIDACHE 


DIDACTIC 
ECUMENICAL 
ECUMENISM 


ESSENES 


ETHOS 
GENEALOGY 


HELLENIZATION 


HYPOTHESIS 
JUDAIZER 
JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
LAOS 


MAGI 


Pertaining to Deuteronomy, the Old Testa- 
ment book which repeats and interprets the 
moral and civil laws of the Pentateuch (the 
first five books of the Old Testament). 


A library of almost 600 biblical and Jewish 
sectarian writings dating from the second 
century B.c. to the first century A.D. 


The scattering of Jews throughout the world 
from the time of the Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian exile (eighth and sixth centuries B.c.) 
until the creation of the state of Israel in 
1948. 


The “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” a 
Christian manual of the second century, by 
an unknown author, dealing with Chnistian 
morals and worship. 


Intended to teach or instruct. 
Worldwide in extent or influence. 


A concem for the unity, mission, and renewal 
of Christian churches. “Oecumenism” was 
the onginal spelling, based on the Greek word 
oikoumene, “‘the inhabited world.” 


Members of a severely ascetic brotherhood of 
Jews from the second century B.c. to the 
first century A.D. 


The underlying spirit and character of a 
community or people. 


A history of the descent of a person or fam- 
ily from an ancestor. 


Adoption of Greek culture and language, 
ena after Alexander the Great (roughly) 
B.C. i 


A tentative theory temporarily adopted for 
argument or for investigation. 


A Jewish Christian who confesses Jesus as 
the Messiah but maintains that Christians 


‘must live like Jews. 


A Jewish convert to Christianity. 


Greek term for “people,”’ often used to mean 
“God’s elect people.” 


Priests of ancient Persia. Traditionally, the 
three who followed the star they believed 
heralded the birth of a great king. (Singular 
form is “‘magus.’’) 
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MAMMON 


MESSIANIC 


METAPHOR 


MIDRASH 


MIME 


MISHNAH 


MUNDANE 
OIKOUMENE 


PARTICULARISTIC 


PASSION 


QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


REMNANT 
REPATRIATE 
SABATH 
SANHEDRIN 


SCANDAL 


SCHISMATIC 


STOA 


Riches. Mammon was the demon of avarice 
and greed. 


Relating to the Messiah, the expected king 
and deliverer of the Hebrews. 


A figure of speech in which one word is 
used in place of another to suggest a like- 
ness between them, as “The ship plows the 
sea.” 


An interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
especially that made from about s.c. 547 
to av. 953. 


An imitation or portrayal of a character or an 
inner feeling with body gestures and without 
words. 


A collection of commandments and prohibi- 
tions for Jewish life and worship, written be- 
fore a.p. 250. 


Worldly, earthly. 


Greek word meaning “the inhabited world,” 
basis of the forms of “ecumenical.” 


Relating to a theological doctrine that re- 
demption through Christ is provided only 
for the elect. 

The sufferings of Christ between the night of 
the Last Supper and his death. 

Members of a Jewish sect whose “monas- 
tery’’ was destroyed in A.D. 67 and whose 
library, the Dead Sea Scrolls, was discovered 
in 1947. 

A surviving piece or group. 

To restore or return to one’s own country. 
One of the 63 tractates of the Mishnah. 
The ancient Jewish supreme council, having 
religious, civil, and criminal jurisdiction. 
Discredit brought upon religion by unseemly 
conduct in a religious person; any conduct 
that offends established moral or religious 
traditions. 

Producing division in a church. (From 
schism, “division.” ) 

A follower of the Stoic philosophy teaching 
that the wise man should be free from and 
unsubdued by passion, joy, or grief. 
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SYNAGOGUE 


SYNOPTIC 


TALMUD 


TITHE 
TORAH 
TRADITION 
VICARIOUS 


ZEALOTS 


CF. 

IBID. 
OP. CIT. 
SEQ. 


A local assembly of Jews organized chiefly 
for public worship. 


Taking the same view; applied to the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke because of their 
many agreements. 


The huge body of Jewish civil and religious 
law, consisting of the Mishnah and commen- 
taries, edited about a.p. 500. 


A tenth part paid in money or kind as a 
voluntary contnbution. 


The first five books of the Old Testament 
(the Pentateuch). 


Written or oral transmission of beliefs, cus- 
toms, etc., from ancestors to posterity. 


Performed or suffered by one person on be- 
half of others. 


A fanatical Jewish party which bitterly op- 

posed the Roman domination of Palestine. 
ABBREVIATIONS 

“Compare.” 

“The same reference.” 

“In the work mentioned earlier.” 

“And following.” 
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Brass coin issued by Emperor Vespasian in a.p. 72 to 
celebrate the conquest of Judea in a.p. 67 and to honor 
his son, Titus, who destroyed Jerusalem in a.p. 70, end- 
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